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“You Can Tell bya 
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Through high compression auto- 

mobiles. The advent of Ethyl 
Gasoline has at last given car manu- 
facturers the opportunity mechani- 
cally to raise the compression of 
their engines. For cars now in use 
they can offer special high compres- 
sion cylinder heads which greatly 
increase performance. 


ORE than a million motorists are now \ 
enjoying the benefits of high compres- 
sion through Ethyl Gasoline. In two ways: 


ANTI-KNOCK 








Through carbon formation. 

By letting carbon form in the 
cylinders of a car of ordinary com- 
pression, you automatically increase 
compression. Since Ethyl Gaso- 
line is a high compression fuel, 
those deposits which heretofore 
have decreased power become a 
source of extra power. 


Ethyl Gasoline was developed within the automotive industry 
after years of constant research. It is motor gasoline contain- 
ing “ETHYL” fluid which eliminates the “knocking” 
characteristics of ordinary gasoline and makes it a high 


compression fuel. 


Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in the United States and 
Canada by responsible oil companies and gasoline dealers. 
It has absolutely no ill effect on the motor or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove every claim. At pumps which 
bear the “ETHYL” trademark shown above. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York 
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What 
high compression 
means to you 





UTOMOTIVE engineers have long 

known that the efficiency of the 

gasoline engine increases as its compression 
is raised. 


The best illustration of this fact is found in the lat- 
est types of racing cars. Because they are high 
compressioned and of high revolution, they de- 
velop—with engines much smaller than the small- 
est stock car engine—as much as 170 horsepower, 
attain a speed of nearly three miles a minute and, 
at ordinary speeds, would get more than 50 miles 
from a gallon of fuel. 


“ Why then,” you may ask, “has not the principle of 
high compression been applied to stock cars?” Up to 
now stock cars have had to conform with the com- 
pression limits of ordinary gasoline. And ordinary 
gasoline has one inherent fault which refining 
processes cannot eradicate. It “knocks” (i. e. ex- 
plodes too quickly and loses power) when com: 
pressed beyond certain limits. 


The principle of high compression is easily under- 
stood. The tighter you pack the powder charge in 
a muzzle loading gun, the greater the force given 
the bullet. Similarly, the tighter gasoline vapor 
and air are compressed in the combustion chamber 
(the space between the top of the cylinder and the 
top of the piston) before ignition, the greater the 
power from the explosion. 

Increasing compression therefore simply means 
decreasing the size of the combustion space either 
mechanically or through carbon formation. 


In terms of you and your car, high compression and 
Ethyl Gasoline mean a more powerful and flexible 
car, less gear-shifting, faster pick-up, less vibration 
and lessened depreciation. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary compression and 
ordinary gasoline. 
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Better Farm Business in September 


Timely Hints on Farm Buying, Selling, Financing, 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Cotton Marketing 
Jobs Needing Attention Now 


"Tv coming of fall and the crop-selling season 
puts the business ability of every farmer to the 
test. And no matter how well a man has suc- 
ceeded as a producer, he cannot make his business 
profitable unless the commercial side of farming ‘is 
also properly handled. 

1. In cotton marketing, success 
~<— must begin with prompt picking of 
— the cotton as free as possible from 

““. trash and dirt. Unnecessary de- 

~~ lays in picking cost the South 

millions of dollars, partly in low- 
YF = ered grades of the lint and partly 
in absolute losses of cotton left in 
the fields and never picked at all. 

2. The next important matter of farm business for 
the cotton grower is the selection of a gin with up-to- 
date equipment which will turn out lint with as little 
injured or saw-cut as possible. 

3. Next in importance is the necessity of having cot- 
ton accurately graded. If the farmer is a member of 
a codperative association this matter is fully taken 
care of. Otherwise, he should see his county agent and 
try to have every bale accurately graded and classed 









-by representatives of the United States Department of 


Agriculture. This can be easily arranged. In some 
sections it is the custom of buyers to take all cotton 
in the early part of the season at “middling or better” 
on a flat middling basis, paying no premiums for grades 
above middling. Later in the season when poor cotton 
begins to come in, however, they grade strictly and 
penalize the farmer for all grades below middling. 


4. In selling cotton, the farmer should find out just 
how the market stands with reference to points “on or 
off middling” for each particular grade and get bids 
from two or more buyers if possible. How important 
itis for the farmer to know price variations on differ- 
ent grades is indicated by an experience of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station in 1925. On a bale of 
%-inch good middling cotton, the prices offered by 
three buyers were only 75 cents, $2, and $2, respectively, 
below the standard New York price for this grade and 
staple. On the other hand, on a bale of 11-16-inch 
staple of strict middling, the prices offered by the same 
buyers were $16.25, $17.50, and $12.50, respectively, 
below standard New York quotations, 


II. Bank Accounts, Store Accounts, and 
Rental Contracts 


¥ SETTLING any store account every farmer is 
entitled to a full itemized statement and should 

courteously but firmly insist on this. Where goods 
have been bought at “time prices,’ an earnest effort 
should be made to find out what percentage of increase 


the farmer has had to pay for this sort of credit ac- 
commodation. In many cases time prices credit costs 
farmers from 20 to 60 per cent, when bank credit 
would have cost only 6 or 8 per cent. 


With 3 surplus left after paying current debts, the 
farmer may well pick out whichever bank best deserves 
his patronage, keep his surplus in the bank so long as 
possible, and then use this acquaintance begun as a bank- 
depositor to become a bank-borrower next spring. Put- 
ing one’s surplus in the bank is not only the right way 
to interest the bank in lending later, but stimulates 
thrift and a desire to see the bank account grow rather 
than diminish. 


In connection with plans for next year, it is well to 
have a written contract with any landlord or renter and 
this contract should include provision for a written 
memorandum of all financial transactions. Such an 
arrangement promotes greater confidence and loyalty 
on the part of the renter and better business habits on 
the part of the landlord—and for this reason should be 
favored by both parties to the transaction. 


III. Land Loans Should Be Long-time Loans 


OME people contend that the Federal Land Banks 

and the Joint Stock Land Banks have been a curse 
— to the South by making it easy for farmers to 
mortgage their land and buy things they might other- 
wise have done without. 

This has no doubt been true in a large number of 
cases. On the other hand, hundreds of thousands of 
farmers whose conditions force them to borrow have 
been enabled to get loans on much less dangerous con- 
ditions than would have been possible without these 
land banks. 

No man should risk making a mortgage on his farm 
unless it is for an absolutely necessary expenditure and 
if possible for a productive expenditure. By productive 
expenditure, we mean one which will produce profits 
with which to pay off the debt itself. 

To thousands of farmers who wish to become land- 
owners, these land banks have been a godsend. They 
offer the would-be home owner an opportunity to dis- 
tribute land payments over a period of 20 or 30 years 
instead of over 5 or 10 years, as was the custom of 
20 years ago. This is a distinct advantage since it gives 
the farmer ample time to pay the loan with profits 
from his farming operations. On the other hand, if he 
so wishes, the borrower may pay faster than the re- 
quired installments. This gives the long-term loan 
every advantage of the short-term loan. 

Every year, when they can do so, farmers who 
have long-time loans should take advantage of the 
opportunity to double, treble, or quadruple the annual 
installment-payment required by the bank. This year 
when crop prices are higher than have been expected 
is a good time to get ahead oh the land-mortgage pay- 
ment. And when a farmer shows his thrift and enter- 


and Management 


prise by making a larger payment than he is required 
to make in a year like this, the land bank is much more 
inclined to be lenient if he comes short of a full pay- 
ment in a bad season. 


IV. If You Ever Buy or Sell Hay, Read This 


OMETIME ago a farmer in Union County, N. C., 

asked a merchant what he would give for a ton of 

oat-and-vetch hay. The merchant offered $20. The 
farmer delivered the hay at that price. The merchant 
sold it for $40. 


The above is a brief synopsis of a true story. This 
very thing did happen, and it is full of lessons for every 
Progressive Farmer reader who either sells hay or buys 
hay. Let us review them. 

In the first place, the farmer should have had live- 
stock on his farm sufficient for the consumption of the 
hay produced. In the second place, the preparation of 
the land and sowing of this hay crop was done at an 
expense of $7, the seed cost $5, and harvesting the crop 
came to $4—a total of $16 per acre for production cost. 
This leaves an apparent profit of $4 per acre for the 
ton of hay produced on an acre. This profit is only 
apparent, however, for hay, half vetch and half oats, 
contained 70 cents worth of phosphoric acid, $8.56 
worth of nitrogen, and $2.44 worth of potash, or $11.70 
worth of plant food in the ton. This plant food or soil 
fertility was given away. It will cost the farmer $11.70 
to buy fertilizer to replace it. If he does not replace it, 
his land will still be $11.70 poorer. 

Now let’s see if the farmer made anything by selling 
his hay for $20 per ton. It cost $16 to produce it, 
$11.70 worth of plant food was given away, and the hay 
cost not less than $2 to deliver. This foots up $29.70. 
The farmer received $20 for it and lost $9.70 in the 
transaction. Had the farmer received the local retail 
market price, then he would have netted $10.30. The 
merchant netted $20, less the selling cost, which was 
probably not more than $1 per ton. 

This ton of hay was sold to farmers and these were 
the greatest losers in the transaction, since they could 
have produced a ton of the same hay At a cost of ap- 
proximately $16 (since the $11.70 fertilizing value 
would have gone back on their own land), leaving a 
balance in their favor of about $24 per acre. These 
figures are based on the about-average yield of one ton 
to the acre. Two tons per acre would give a much 
higher profit per acre and per ton, and the consump- 
tion of this hay on the farm producing it will increase 
the acre yields of hay and all other crops. 

Under present conditions in the South we believe that 
nine out of ten farmers who sell hay lose money on the 
transaction and that a like proportion of those who buy 
hay pay twice as much for it as they could grow it for. 

And how could the need for “better business on the 
farm” be more strikingly illustrated than by the facts 
and figures given in this actual occurence? 





THEY ARE STILL “SLEDDING” COTTON INSTEAD OF PICKING IT IN WEST TEXAS 


The picture on the left shows 125 bales of sledded cotton in the fields of R. C. Malone, Plainview, Texas. 





On the right we see seven sleds in operation on Mr. Malone's farm. 
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ence in the attitudes of various Presidents to- 
ward agriculture. 


Mr. Roosevelt was much interested in agricultural 
progress, as was indicated by his now famous “Country 
Life Commission” which did excellent work, by his 
friendship with Sir Horace Plunkett and other leaders 
of agricultural codperation, and by other presidential 
activities. 

Mr. Wilson was much attracted to similar phases of 
agricultural progress, but his administration (except 
for the Farm Loan Bank Bill) became absorbed in war 
and international problems from the time the tariff, 
Federal Reserve, and similar national issues were dis- 
posed of until Mr. Wilson’s physical collapse. 

Mr. Harding was exceedingly fortunate in selecting 
such a fighting champion of the farmer’s rights as 
Henry C. Wallace as his Secretary of Agriculture and 
was largely guided in his agricultural policies by Mr. 
Wallace’s progressive and constructive spirit. 

Mr. Coolidge, on the other hand, has seemed to be 
more poorly advised in his agricultural policies than 
any other recent President. His failure to support 
Secretary Wallace’s policies was much discussed before 
the Secretary’s lamented death, and since that time his 
agricultural attitudes seem to have been shaped by 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon and 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. And evidences of 
their failure properly to understand or support agri- 
culture continue to multiply. 


"Teresi has been in recent years a marked differ- 


HE latest issue involves the Federal Farm Loan 

System. When Congress meets next winter the 
prospects for a really hot fight over control of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board are exceedingly bright. 
President Coolidge (presumably at the instigation of 
Secretary Mellon) forced the resignation from the 
board of E. E. Jones of Pennsylvania, R. A. Cooper of 
South Carolina, and E. S. Landes of Ohio. In their 
places he appointed Eugene Meyer, director of the War 
Finance Corporation, and his two co-directors, G. R. 
Cooksey and F. R. Harrison. In other words, President 
Coolidge dismissed: three farmers on the board and re- 
placed them with three bankers. But before the bank- 
ers replace the farmers their appointment must be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and that is where the fight is 
expected to take place. 


Carl S. Vrooman of Illinois, who is president of the 
National Association of Federal Farm Loan Borrowers, 
representing the several hundred thousand farmer-bor- 
rowers and owners of the farm loan system, says :— 


“Farmers are preparing for a real fight next 
winter when they expect to prevent the confirma- 
tion of Eugene Meyer and his newly appointed 
associates on the Federal Farm Loan Board, as a 
first step in regaining control of the farm loan 
system which with the aid of Andrew Mellon and 
Calvin Coolidge has now been turned over to 
Wall Street. 

“Our organization started out a year ago to give 
constructive support to the Farm Loan Board in its 
efforts to improve and extend the system and to 
prevent the encroachments of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and certain private financial interests. Now 
we find ourselves forced to fight for the restora- 
tion of some of the most vital principles of the 
original Farm Loan Act. During the short space 
of one year the control and viewpoint of the Farm 
Loan Board have completely changed and the 
farmer-stockholders feel that they have been al- 
most entirely excluded from any voice in the man- 
agement of the system. Mr. Coolidge could scarcely 
have chosen a man who more nearly typifies the 
sort of ‘Wall Street financial domination’ so much 
feared by farmers than does Mr. Meyer.” 


hi LOOKS very much like Secretary Mellon is try- 
ing to kidnap the Federal Farm Loan System. Un- 
doubtedly, the system does need the leadership of effi- 
cient bankers, but there is no reason why these bankers 
should not be men with large agricultural interests and 
agricultural experience in addition to commercial ex- 
perience—bankers who are farm-minded. In fact, it is 
imperative that the members of the Federal Farm 
Board be farm-minded, if the best interests of farmers 
are to be served. It would be hard to find in the 


United States a man less farm-minded than Andrew 
Mellon, and with all due respect to his banking acumen, 
he is not the type of man that should be permitted to 
dominate a system that is so vital to farming interests. 
Already it is reported that commercial interests exploit 


Kidnapping the Farm Loan System 





ing the farmer are receiving privileges which should be 
reserved for agricultural interests only. 

Mr. Eugene Meyer can hardly be said to know much 
about farmers and their problems. He is completely 
out of touch with their needs and aspirations. As proof 
of it, we have the plan by which he attempted to solve 
our low-priced cotton problem last fall. No farm- 
minded man would have expected results from a plan 
that so completely disregarded the actual needs and 
conditions of the farmer. In fact, the plan was such 
a colossal failure that the very magnitude of its col- 
lapse, when the air quickly escaped from such a gigan- 
tic wind-bag, would have been a monumental joke, had 
it not been for the tragic nature of the situation. The 
farmers of the South were facing a disaster, involving 
losses, hardships, and even bankruptcy for thousands, 
and yet the United States Government through Mr. 
Meyer did nothing better than present a half-baked 
scheme whose very impracticability and neglect of es- 
tablished agricultural and codperative agencies, fore- 
doomed it to failure from the start. 


7 The Progressive Farmer, it appears that the farm 
loan system has been operating fairly efficiently. 
The number of land bank failures during recent years 
has been small compared to the number of state and 
national banks that have closed their doors. Yet the 
policies of the land banks in dealing with farmers have 
been liberal. It has not foreclosed on a farmer because 
his interest payments were a few weeks past due, and 
that is about what we may expect from the “super- 
bankers” such as now promise to control the system 
unless the United States Senate intervenes. 


PROGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS ERADI- 
CATION WORK 
tie following list shows for each state the total 


number of counties with tuberculosis-free cattle 
up to August 1, 1927 :— 


North Carolina, 84; Michigan, 42; Iowa, 30; Indiana, 
21; Nebraska, 21; Kansas, 20; North Dakota, 19; 
Idaho, 15; Ohio, 13; Wisconsin, 11; Pennsylvania, 9; 
Minnesota, 9; Illinois, 7; Kentucky, 6; Missouri, 5; 
West Virginia, 5; Maine, 4; New York, 4; Oregon, 4; 
Virginia, 4; Florida, 3; Montana, 3; South Carolina, 
3; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 3; California, 2; 
Utah, 1, 


Letting the letter “C” represent five tuberculosis-free 
counties (or majority fraction of five), the showing of 
the states would appear graphically as follows :— 
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In our mild Southern climate there is relatively little 
tuberculosis and the work of complete extermination 
is therefore less expensive than in the colder North 
and West. Thus in the month of July in Virginia only 
73 cattle reacted out of 8,182 cattle tested; in North 
Carolina only 24 out of 8,842 tested; and in South Car- 
olina only 12 out of 6,593 tested. On the other hand, 
in New York there were 3,126 reactors out of 54,136 
tested, and in Minnesota 3,333 out of 96,985. Thus for 
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the Carolinas and Virginia out of 23,657 cattle tested 
in July, only 109 reacted, or 1 in 217, while in the two 
big Northern dairy states, out of 151,121 tested, there 
were 6,459 reactors, or 1 in 23—almost ten times the 
percentage of tuberculosis found in our territory. 


The South has a great opportunity to free itself of 
the bovine-tuberculosis scourge and every Southern 
state should take advantage of this opportunity. 


A WELCOME TO WOLFE 


O PROF. T. K. Wolfe, who leaves the fine work 

he has been doing at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 

tute to succeed Dr. Meade Ferguson as editor of 
the Southern Planter, we extend a hearty welcome into 
his new field of agricultural journalism. A native of 
Rockingham County, Virginia, a graduate of V. P. L, 
and now for some years its agronomist, he has a back- 
ground of training which fits him for distinguished ser- 
vice and we hope to codperate with him in many a for- 
ward movement for the agriculture of Virginia and 
Carolina. 


* Ano “/hen 





ative organizations,” said Mr. Chris Christensen 

after referring to those mentioned on our next 
page, “let’s not forget that they were not built in a day, 
but are the result of years of co6perative training and 
experience. The lemon, orange, 
raisin, and rice growers have 
learned to apply modern business 
methods to their production and 
marketing; they have developed 
codperative sentiment and farmer- 
leadership and have equipped their 
coOperatives with the best market- 
ing machinery and managerial 
ability obtainable. 

“Furthermore,” declared Mr. 
Christensen, “they have also found 
that codperation, in an educational way, reaches back 
to improved practices on the farms, and forward 
through efficient business organizations to relationships 
with consumers in cities.” 


* * * 


be TALKING about the success of these codper- 
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CHRIS CHRISTENSEN 


And just here Mr. Christensen added this other in- 
teresting observation: “All through codperative en- 
deavor we find paramount the 
CO-OPERATION: CAUSE problem of human relation- 
pov ll OF ships. There are the rela- 
tionships between members, 
between members and the management of the organi- 
zation, between the management and the members, and 
the relationships between the codperative and the great 
body of the consuming public. The successful working 
out of these relationships will have much to do with the 
success of codperative agriculture.” 


*x* * * 


Mr. Berry H. Akers of the St. Paul Farmer also 
gives us some further interesting information backing 
QUALITY, HIGH QUAL. U? what Mr. Christensen had 
ITY, AND STANDARD. ‘© say about the remarkable 
IZED QUALITY success of the “Land O’ 

Lakes Creameries, Inc.,” in 
Listen to Mr. Akers :— 


“In February of this year 71 per cent of our 
butter, compared with 62 per cent last February, 
scored 93 or better. 


Minnesota. 


“Now, it takes quality cream to produce 93-score 
butter. It takes sweet cream containing less than 
% of 1 per cent acidity to make ‘Land O’ Lakes’ 
sweet cream butter. Before this organization was 
formed, the creamery which consistently turned 
out 92-score butter was perfectly satisfied. But it 
isn’t good enough now; 93 or better is the goal, and 
281 of the ‘Land O’ Lakes’ creameries are now in 
the certified class, as over 50 per cent of their out- 
put scores 93 or better. 

“Expert fieldmen in each of the eighteen districts 
into which the local creameries are grouped super- 
vise the standardization as to fat content, color, 
moisture, and salt. These men promote the quality 
program in the field, and the inspectors check it at 
the assembling points. An adequately equipped 
laboratory in the Twin Cities plant also tests every 
shipment of butter for composition and keeping 
qualities. The creamery operator who is having 
trouble can look to this laboratory for help.” 
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HAT is the real truth about the progress or 
WV condition of codperative marketing in the 
United States today? 

Just because codperative marketing is rather a new 
thing here in Dixie, lots of our folks get to thinking 
that maybe the whole idea is local 
or experimental or temporary or 
static. There are few things they 
need more than to wake up to the 
fact that the movement is really :-— 

Not local but worldwide; 

Not experimental but fully tried 
out; 

Not temporary but permanent ; 

Not static but constantly learn- 
ing new and better ways of doing 
things. 

I hardly know any better way to bring out these 
facts than to share with our Progressive Farmer read- 
ers an interview I have just had with Mr. Chris L. 
Christensen, the energetic Chief of the Division of 
Codperative Marketing in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He just dropped into our office 
this morning, and I am going to report our conver- 
sation just about in the order in which it occurred. 





CLARENCE POE 


How California Is Meeting and Handling Its 
“Surplus Problems” 


7" OW are the California codperatives doing 
now?” was one of the first things we asked 
Mr. Christensen. And his answer showed how 
it is possible largely to surmount even such difficulties 
as “surpluses” and “overproduction” when growers 
have the will to act together instead of “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 


“There are the lemon growers, for example,” Mr. 
Christensen remarked. ‘They overplanted and brought 
on serious overproduction. The result was that in 1920 
and 1924 the market was flooded and prices disastrously 
low. But with the 1925 and 1926 crops the growers 
used their organization to great advantage. They re- 
solved to divert the culls and lower-grade lemons to by- 
product plants and systematically feed to the market 
only as many high-grade lemons as it would take at a 
fairly reasonable price. The surplus crop was turned 
over to by-product plants making such things as citrate 
of lime, lemon oil, pectin, etc. The result is that this 
year about 25 per cent of the crop, not in demand by 
the general lemon trade, is being utilized in this way— 
and the lemon market has been stabilized without an 
increase in prices to the consumer. The growers may 
not get one cent of profit on this 25 per cent surplus, 
but they will at least keep a 25 per cent surplus from 
ruining prices on a whole 100 per cent of the crop, as 
was the case with the Southern cotton crop last year.” 


An even more remarkable illustration of the handling 
of an unwanted surplus was next mentioned by Mr. 
Christensen. In California, a type of rice is raised, a 
round-grained rice, which is consumed chiefly by the 
Japanese, who are discriminating in their rice prefer- 
ences. But a year ago, when the California rice crop 
was marketed, the codperative association, which con- 
trols about three-fourths of the crop, found that a 
crop of 3,600,000 bags (a bag equals 100 pounds) had 
been raised, and there is an apparent domestic market 
among Japanese and other domestic consumers in this 
country for only 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bags. Did these 
intelligent rice growers then proceed to turn the whole 
crop loose and take whatever prices might result, as 
our cotton farmers did last year? By no means. On 
the contrary, the marketing association set aside a 
special “export pool” of about 750,000 bags—holding 
this quantity entirely off the domestic market and 
shipping it to Japan. 


Furthermore, the rice growers’ association did an- 
other wise thing right in the beginning. Its officials 
went to the independent rice dealers and asked them to 
join this “export pool” and contribute to it the same 
percentage of the crop received by them as the codper- 
ative itself contributed. And knowing that this plan 
would help prices for “codps” and outsiders alike, the 
independent dealers agreed, and all growers prospered 
in consequence. The moment the codperative began 
shipping its surplus abroad, the domestic price began to 
climb upward. Hence the major portion of the crop 
sold in America probably brought growers much more 
Profits than the whole 100 per cent would have done 
had it all been sold here. 


Can anyone doubt that if Southern cotton growers 
had stood loyally by their organizations and had built 
them up to a high degree of power and efficiency, some 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


plan would likewise have been found last year by which 
the bounty of the Almighty in providing a record- 
breaking cotton crop could have been prevented from 
becoming a curse to its producers? 


Preventing Surpluses as Well as Curing Them 


“TN THIS matter of surpluses, however,” Mr. Chris- 
tensen went on to say, “our codperative marketing 
associations are no longer confined to the problem 

of curing the trouble after it has occurred. On the 

contrary, they are helping prevent surpluses. Under 
old laws they could not advocate cutting yields to fit 


Prospective market needs, etc., but Section 5 of the 


CoGperative Marketing Act, passed in June, 1926, gives 
them full power to ‘acquire, interpret, and disseminate 
past, present, and prospective’ information regarding a 
crop—which, of course, embraces the prospective de- 
mand for a crop and the acreage or production program 
necessary in order to avoid gluts and surpluses.” 


Here indeed is an opportunity for tremendously en- 
larging the usefulness of our codperative marketing 
associations, and they are fast taking advantage of it. 
The lemon growers, for example, have carefully con- 
sidered the number of lemon trees and their ages and 
the probable production each year for some years to 
come; also the probable demand each year. With this 
information furnished to county agents, bankers, etc., 
they are able to discourage further excessive planting. 
The California Walnut Growers’ Association is render- 
ing a similar service in guiding production. One Cali- 
fornian, for example, was on the verge of planting 
3,000 acres in walnuts; but the data collected and pre- 
sented by the codperative association saved him from 
making a venture that would have been unprofitable for 
him and hurtful to everybody who already had walnut 
trees in bearing. 

Still another highly interesting way of dealing with a 
surplus problem is reported by Mr. Christensen in the 
case of the Raisin Growers’ Codperative Association. 
This organization once handled 88 to 90 per cent of the 
California raisins, but when raisin supplies became ex- 
cessive and prices dropped, many members dropped out 
and sold on the open market. The raisin codperative, 
however, kept on, and by standardizing its high-quality 
product and advertising and popularizing its “Sun- 
Maid” trademark, opened new.markets for its raisins 
not only in this country but in Europe and even the Far 
East. The net result is that co6perative raisin growers 
are now in a position to get decidedly better prices than 
outsiders whose raisins lack the “Sun-Maid” reputation 
and prestige, so that it is virtually the independent 
growers and dealers who are left to “carry the surplus” 
in raisins and accept inferior prices. 

The result is that the Raisin Association has a long 
waiting list of old members who wish to get back in, 
but it has adopted the policy of “selective membership” 
and no man can join who is not approved as worthy! 


Minnesota’s Outstanding Cooperative Success 


OIMING on east from California, space prevents 

us from doing more than mentioning the Pacific 

- Codperative Wool Growers’ Association, covering 

Oregon and Washington and parts of Idaho and Cali- 

fornia, and selling all over America; the Prune Grow- 

ers’ Association of Washington and Oregon; and the 

Grain Growers’ Association of North Dakota, which 
is now acquiring its own system of country elevators. 


a 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


HIS list of country things she loves most 
} comes from a South Carolina country 
woman :— 





I love the hushed wonder of the dawn, the beauty 
of sunset, and peace of twilight. 

Blue June skies, the odor of roses, the radiance of 
a dew-drenched garden, the song of a mockingbird in 
the night. 

The splatter of little feet in shallow water, the sound 
of happy children’s voices at play, and little tracks in 
the sand. 

The picnic spread in the shade by the riverside, 
and well-loved friends around it. 
I love the wide sweep of the highways, the blue dis- 

tant hills, the quiet pastures where cattle graze, the 
spring under the hill where the first anemones bloom, 
and the old cemetery giving silent attest to bygone 
generations. 

And I love the peace of the Sabbath day, when we 
gather around the church door with lifelong friends, 
basking in their presence and the sunshine. 

RURALITE. 


meen’, 
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Here’s Real News About Western Co-operatives 
They Are Not Only Controlling Marketing But Helping Regulate Production 


Next we reach Minnesota and here, in Mr. Christen- 
sen’s opinion, one of the biggest achievements in Amer- 
ican cooperative history has recently been brought out. 
We refer to the action of 400 to 500 codperative cream- 
eries in that state working together to manufacture and 
market the best possible grade of butter and adver- 
tise it under the “Land O’ Lakes” trademark. The 
80,622,796 pounds of butter this organization sold for 
$39,851,655 last year came from 84,000 dairy farms. 
Organized in 1921, the association for three or four 
years devoted itself chiefly to improving and standard- 
izing its product. 


The remarkable success which “Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc.,” has achieved is due, in Mr. Christen- 
sen’s opinion, to the fact (1) that Minnesota has had 
twenty-five to thirty years’ experience in developing 
cooperative sentiment and a willingness of its farmers 
to work together and (2) to the everlasting insistence 
on standardization and high quality which has made the 
“Land O’ Lakes” label one which is trusted unhesitat- 
ingly and for which buyers are willing to pay a 
premium. 


In the matter of codperative marketing of live- 
stock, steady progress is reported by nearly 4,000 live- 
stock shipping associations in the West. Many of these 
were organized as far back as the 90's, but many others 
in the years 1912-16. Since 1918 they have established 
at the big central markets twenty-five big terminal co- 
Operative livestock commission associations which op- 
erate on behalf of the producers and return all profits 
in the form of “patronage dividends.” These twenty- 
five terminal livestock codperatives are now handling 
about one-sixth of all livestock received at central mar- 
kets. 


In every line of farm production in America—in gen- 
eral crop production, fruit growing, vegetable growing, 
dairying, and stock-raising—the drift toward codper- 
ative marketing is steady and (in spite of occasional 
setbacks and conflicts) irresistible. As the years go on 
it will win general acceptance as the one businesslike 
and reasonable way for farmers to sell their products, 
farmers who fail to join their brother-farmers will be 
regarded just as “scabs” are now regarded by union 
labor, and the economic bonds by which farmers will 
be knit together will likewise gradually bind them into 
a social and spiritual fellowship and comradeship, 
which will add incalculably to the enrichment both of 
country life and of individual existence. 





| | THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 








Flower Seeds to Sow in September 


F STARTED now in sheltered situations or in 

slightly protected beds and then lightly mulched in 

November, there are many flowers that will sur- 
vive all but the_severest winters and give far greater 
satisfaction than we can possibly get from spring- 
sowed seed. Below is a list of such flowers. It includes 
several of the perennials from Mr. Niven’s list printed 
last month. Sow seeds of the following within the 
next four weeks, the sooner the better :— 


Aquilegia Digitalis Pink 

Alyssum Hollyhock Poppy 

Aster Larkspur Rudbeckia 
Candytuft Lychnis Scabiosa 
Canterbury bells Marigold Snapdragon 
Carnation Mignonette Stock 
Coreopsis Pansy Sweet William 
Cornflower Petunia Verbena 
Dianthus Phlox Wallflower 








WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING __ | 


EVERAL years ago we were going to my old home 
to spend Christmas Day, but it snowed and we 
couldn’t go. A friend had sent me a copy of Miss 

Minerva and William Green Hill for a Christmas pres- 
ent. We made a big fire and began to read this book, 
and soon forgot our disappointment in our enjoyment 
of the story. Daddy laughed until the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and my little girl had to ask, “Mamma, 
don’t read any more right now—I’ve laughed until my 
sides hurt !”—Mrs. J. A. Ridout, Warren County, N. C. 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_| 





T IS chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 

with superior minds, and these invaluable means of 

communication are in the reach of all. In the best 
books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts and pour their souls into our ears.—Wm, 
Ellery Channing. 
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The Progressive Formal : 


Howto MakeaStart With Hogs This Fall 


Good Care of Brood Sows, Careful Sanitation, and September and March Selling Advised 


T SEEMS plausible that the surest 
way to prevent low priced cottor 
will be a gradual introduction of 
livestock into the South’s farming pro- 


By R.S. CURTIS 





gram. It is not only plausible, but more 
and more it is coming to be the accepted 
plan by which we can ina large measure 
(1) stabilize cotton prices and at the 
same time (2) produce the necessary 
animal feed of a quality and at a price 
which will increase the profits of the 
general farmer and livestock grower. 
It is a problem which if solved in 
the right way, will no doubt bring 
higher prosperity than was actually 
anticipated. 


With the possible exception of poul- 
try, the hog can probably interest a 
wider range of farmers than any other 
one kind of livestock. With this in 
mind, then, the most necessary thing in 
our plans for another year will be 
planting the right crops to properly 
raise and finish the hog for home use 
or for market, as the case may be. 
The initial capital required will be 
small, the crops can be grown after the 
plan each farmer knows best for his par- 
ticular farm, and the buildings for hogs 
can be inexpensive. 


This is the manner in which we ad- 

vise all beginners to take hold—that is, in such a way 
that profits begin to accrue before overhead gets the 
start, otherwise failure is sure to result. Make a care- 
ful study of what can be done during the winter, plant 
the necessary crops in the spring, and be ready to start 
with one brood sow at least if you are not already a 
hog raiser. The hog has always paid under proper 
methods of feeding and management and doubtless will 
continue to do so. 


Starting a $3,000-a-year Business With $150 


URING the last five years an outstanding piece of 
swine work has been conducted on the Blackland 
Experiment Station at Wenona, N. C. The 

method of starting this work, while simple, was very 
unique and makes it of special interest to any small be- 
ginner with hogs. The need for undertaking this work 
at that time was based on the fact that the price of 
corn was so low there was no profit in growing it. In 
order that more might be realized from the corn, the 
station authorities ordered a carload of feeder pigs 
from Georgia. The results from this work were so en- 
couraging that when the hogs were fattened, five of the 
most promising gilts were saved to start a small herd. 

A Berkshire boar was secured at a very moderate 
price and crossed on these five gilts. This was the 
foundation of the breeding herd, which, all told, did not 
represent a cost of more than $150. From this small 
beginning, by utilizing the corn produced on the farm, 
properly supplemented with digester tankage or fish 
meal, two carloads of hogs are now being marketed, 
bringing in a revenue approximating $3,000 annually. 
This is only an example of what many others have done 
in exactly the same way. And the profits under proper 
management, as shown by Messrs. Hostetler and Shay, 
are encouraging. Let us think of how this simple plan 
may put some farmer on the road to prosperity. 


Keep Brood Sows Thrifty 


NE important principle to remember is this: Do 
not, under any conditions, allow the brood sow to 
run down in flesh or otherwise become unthrifty. 

If the practice of breeding two litters each year is fol- 
lowed, this of necessity causes a heavy drain on the 
mother. While it is sometimes hard to keep a sow in 
flesh during the suckling period, it can in a measure be 
done if proper feed and attention are given. Because 
of the heavy drain of nourishing the pigs in utero, and 
later suckling them for 8 to 10 weeks, it becomes of vital 
importance to give the mother the best of care, not only 
during the suckling periods but in the interim as well. 


Many sows, because of the lack of proper feed and 
care, do not have an opportunity to show what they can 
really do. Almost every one has had sows give birth to 
large litters of apparently thrifty pigs and later seen 
them dwindle one by one until few if any remained. 
This in most cases bespeaks a previous or present con- 
dition of the animal which is not right for giving birth 
to pigs and properly caring for them. See that the 
sow is kept in reasonably good flesh. This can be done 
by the use of a properly balanced diet supplemented 
with ample exercise. This latter need can best be sup- 





Courtesy N. C. Experiment Station. 
ONE WAY OF GETTING HOGS OUT IN THE FOREGROUND 
Swine should be in the foreground in our future plans for livestock work. 


plied through the use of pastures, which will at the 
same time supplement and cheapen the ration. Be sure 
that her ration is properly balanced with the necessary 
protein feeds, and that a good mineral mixture is used. 
The United States Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends the following :— 


Pounds Pounds 
CRONOGME. eivccsaceccsxes 75 Pulverized copperas.... 1 
Raw rock phosphate.. 3 Gamer GOI 2002050000 6 
HIND: ha nceesesaryeesey% 6 a 
Ground limestone ..... 6 MME) Neo swr ects tanieee 100 
Flowers of sulphur..... 3 


Be sure also that proper fall and winter shelter is 
provided, in order to protect the pigs. 


Controlling Worms or Intestinal Parasites 


UT there are certain conditions other than lack of 

feed which bring on unthriftiness. This condition 

is caused largely by some form of external or 
internal parasites. The external form, of course, can 
be largely controlled, being rather easy to detect and 
neither difficult nor expensive to eradicate with dips or 
emulsions. It is not so easy, however, to detect inter- 
nal parasites, especially during their inception. Runty, 
immature, and unthrifty pigs are almost sure to be 
affected in this way. 

The photograph below shows vividly a section of the 
intestines actually removed from a pig so filled with 
roundworms that normal assimilation of feed was pre- 
vented and it was impossible for the pig to grow. 





SECTION OF SWINE INTESTINE COMPLETELY CLOG- 
GED WITH WORMS 


This trouble is probably not so generally prevalent 
now as formerly, as many farmers have learned how 
to combat it by cleanliness, disinfectants, change of 
pastures, and the use of minerals mixtures, There are 
still many, however, who have trouble in bringing pigs 
to maturity at the profitable period of six months or 
thereabouts. No doubt, a large part of this trouble is 


Livestock Dept., N. C. 
Experiment Station 


due to worm infestation; and the farm- 
er who wishes to overcome it should 
take immediate steps to clean up the 
hog lots, yards, and old pastures, if any 
exist. Get the hogs on new ground, 
supply plenty of pasture, and use the 
mineral mixture which is almost uni- 
versally recommended. If free access 
is given also to soft coal cinders, char- 
coal, air-slaked lime, wood ashes, or 
bone meal, most of which any farmer 
can supply, it will be very helpful in 
keeping hogs in a thrifty condition. 


How to Make a Thorough Job 
of Sanitation 


HE following is a summary of 

the famous “McLean County Swine 

Sanitation System” so much talk- 
ed of in recent years :— 


1, Remove all litter and trash from the 
farrowing pens and thoroughly clean them 
with hot water, soap, and lye, and the 
vigorous use of shovel and brush. 


2. A few days before farrowing time 
scrub the sow thoroughly with a brush, 
using soap and warm water to remove dirt 
and worm eggs, paying especial attention to 
the udder. But nothing should be neg- 
lected—not even the feet. Then put the 
clean sow into the clean farrowing pen. 
When the sow has been dried off after 
cleaning and before farrowing, oil her in 
order to control lice and mange. 


3. Ten days or so after the farrowing 
haul (don’t drive) the sow and little pigs to a clean pasture 
containing a suitable forage crop on which there have been 
no pigs since the crop was sowed. Keep other pigs away 
from this pasture and keep these pigs away from the dirty 
hog lots. 


4. Provide plenty of shelter and shade, and a fresh, safe 
water supply for the pigs. 


5. Leave the pigs on the pasture until they are at least 
four months old or have attained an average weight of 100 
pounds; when possible, leave them there until they can be 
turned into the cornfields or otherwise fattened for market. 


6. Fall pigs may be farrowed in individual houses on clean 
pasture, the sows being washed if necessary before being 
taken to the pasture. 


Prepare for the High Market Periods 


HE old plan of raising market hogs without re- 

gard to having them properly finished at one or 

the other high market periods of the year, if not 
already discarded, should be as early as possible. The 
time has come in livestock production when it is neces- 
sary to consider every factor affecting the net amount 
received for the farmer’s work and for the feeds used. 
It has been definitely shown that if the best results are 
to be secured from producing hogs the farmer must 
take advantage of the high market periods of Septem- 
ber and March or thereabout. 


This is especially true in the South, where certain 
crops, such as peanuts and soybeans, of necessity be- 
come available during seasonal periods. These feeds, 
when used to the maximum for producing growth and 
finish, tend to glut the market with soft and oily hogs 
at a period when the price is lowest. Not only must a 
better method of growth and finish be adopted, if we 
are to avail ourselves of the highest prices for hogs, 
but we must also definitely establish a seasonable plan 
whereby the hogs will get the most from the farm 
feeds produced and at the same time be ready to go on 
the market in a condition and at a time when they will 
command the highest price for the year. 

There are entirely too many producers, not only of 
hogs but other kinds of farm animals who disregard 
this market trend. The path of least resistance will not 
lead far in profitable livestock production. We must 
be awake and looking for the best that is available. 
The livestock grower deserves it and he can reap his 
reward if he plans and executes his work. Proper 
marketing should be one of his major efforts in helping 
to make livestock farming pay. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


OU may think we have been harping on this pure- 
bred theme for quite a while now. The Gazzette 
has been at it for 46 years. The Department of 
Agriculture conducts an extensive and resultful “pure- 
bred sire campaign.’ The colleges preach and practice 
it. And thousands of breeders on their 
own farms depend upon it for their liveli- 

hood and advancement. 

And yet—only 3.5 per cent of our hogs 
are purebred, only 1 per cent of our sheep 
are registered, only 2.9 percent of our 

dairy cattle are purebred, and only 3 per cent of our 
beef cattle are purebred. There is work to do for 4 
hundred years.—The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago. 
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What’s He Telling These Eager Club Boys? 


We Believe It Is ‘“‘Twelve Rules for Selecting Seed Corn’: What’s Your Guess? 


ERE are two dozen Oconee County, 

S. C., boys who can beat their dad- 
dies, we bet, selecting seed corn in the 
field. Did you ever see better attention 
from a crowd of boys off a ballfield? 

And what do you suppose their county 
agent is telling them? Well, we think 
we can tell you. He will start off by 
saying something like this :— 

“Most people pay little attention to 
anything but the ear in selecting seed 
corn. They lose money by this policy. 
Careful and continued selection of seed 
corn must begin with the stalks as they 
stand in the field.” 


Twelve Rules for Selecting Seed 
Corn 


EXT we are sure the county agent 
is emphasizing a dozen ways in which 

we can improve our corn by making our 
first selection from standing stalks as 
they are found in the field, the second 
from the ears, and the third from the 
grains, and this good advice he gives the 
boys is equally good for all older farmers. 

1. Select from standing stalks of the 
same height and having the ears the same 
distance from the ground and low down. 

2. Save seed only from stalks that ma- 
ture at the same time. 

3. All stalks should be healthy, strong, 
and with broad, long, well curved leaves. 

4. Select only from stalks or ears un- 
injured by insects, disease, or in any other 
way. 

5. Select from stalks that have the 
largest quantity of grain on them. 

6. Let uniformity in stalk, ear, grain, 
and every respect be the main guide in 
making selections. Variations and irreg- 


AR had been declared in 1861. My 

father and my mother’s four broth- 
ers all went, one after another, until all 
were in service. A widowed mother in 
Lenoir County, N. C., was left alone with 
her Negroes. My mother went to live with 
her and they mingled their sorrows and 
loneliness together. The war wore on. I 
must have been about five years old when 
the whole neighborhood met at the 
church to pray for peace. That was a 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion for the 
writer. 


It was the day of hoop-skirts. Being 
the only child, I wanted one. My mother 
was industrious, good at improvising, and 
consequently made one for me of old 
material gathered from the attic. Oh, I 
was so proud and important that day,— 
made all sorts of excuses to walk around 
and show myself, or rather the “whirp- 
skirt,” as I called it. I wiggled and wig- 
gled until I wiggled it loose. It fell off 
and circled around like a tin pan spun on 
the floor, whereupon I spoke out in the 
meeting: “There goes my whirp-skirt!” 
My mother, exasperated, could stand no 
more; so she took me and the “whirp- 
skirt” to the door and delivered me to 
the nurse with this injunction: “Take 
her home, and do not let me see her any 
more today.” I was watched so closely 
I never got to the great house until bed- 
time. Then I was put to bed. I never 
knew the fate of the “whirp-skirt.” 

For a while things went on smoothly 
for me, but I frequently noticed. my 
mother and my grandmother crying. One 
Monday morning my mother was too sick 
to eat breakfast at the table. A boy was 
sent on horseback for the doctor. We 
did not hear from either the Negro or 
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ularities may be and often are the result 
of mixtures with other varieties. 


7. Select stalks that produce two good 
ears, though stalks with three extra good 
ears may be chosen, too. 


8. Select ears with short shanks and 
tight-fitting and long shucks which clasp 
the tip of the ear tightly. Such ears will 
not be attacked by corn weevils. 


9. Make all selections conform to the 
established characteristics of the variety. 
Any unusual characteristic is objection- 
able. Uniformity is one of the most 
valuable characteristics. 

10. Select only from erect, well rooted 


COUNTY AGENT INSTRUCTING OCONEE COUNTY, S. C., CLUB BOYS 








blowing 


stalks. avoid 
down. 

11. Deep, moderately broad and thick 
grains are best. 

12. All grain should be uniform in size, 
shape, and denting, and color, and sound 
in every respect. The cob should be 
neither very large nor very small. 


This will help 


Twelve Rules for Preparing Corn 


for Fair Exhibits 


ROBABLY before he gets through 
the county agent will also tell these 
boys how to select ears for fair exhibits. 
In case he does this he will no doubt em- 


Old Times in Dixie 


Lights and Shadows in the Life of a War-time Orphan Girl 
By THE ORPHAN 


the horse, for he met the Yankees on the 
road. We ate breakfast that Monday 
morning, little dreaming it was our last 
meal in the old home, around which so 
much family history clings. I looked out 
and saw men marching, four abreast, as 
far as I could see—artillery rattling, offi- 
cers dashing on horses here and there, guns 
firing. Soldiers began coming into the 
house, emptied the cupboard, took every- 
thing they saw and wanted, broke open 
the smokehouse, pantry, and bureaus. 


Then came the trying ordeal. An offi- 
cer came in and ordered us out of the 
house at once. He said he wanted the 
house for a hospital. Grandmothr plead 
with him, but to no avail. She said her 
daughter was too sick to be moved, be- 
sides she had nowhere to go. He said, 
“You go immediately.” He told her that 
she could be moved on her bed. Grand- 
mother told a Negro man to hitch the 
big bay horse, “Dion Barnett,” to a close- 
bodied cart and drive around to the front 
door, which he did. The officer in charge 
ordered a private to put my mother in 
the cart. In the meantime my mother 
told the faithful old cook, “Aunt Sibbie,” 
to get all of the bed-covers she could and 
put them in the cart first. Aunt Sibbie put 
in 10 quilts. The soldier then took my 
mother unceremoniously, threw her across 
the bed, rolled her up in it and took her 
on his shoulder, she loudly crying all the 
while, “You hurt me!” He literally threw 
her in the cart as if she were a dead 
hog. 

We started like father Abraham, not 
knowing whither, only we had no prom- 
ise. We had proceeded only a short dis- 





tance when a Yankee took the horse and 
left the load in the road. Grandmother 
interceded and had the horse returned, 
only to be taken again in a few minutes. 
Again the third time, when the old mother, 
weeping, pleaded for protection, an officer 
granted us a mounted guard, which de- 
livered us to the nearest neighbor’s house. 
The guard carried my mother in the 
house, put her on the first bed he saw, 
straightened her out, took the horse, and 
was soon gone back to the line of battle 
which had been formed when we left. 


For four days we had no food, and if 
anyone brought any it was confiscated. 
On the fourth day my father’s mother 
came and I heard my mother give me to 
her, because, as she said, “My mother is 
broken up, no home, nowhere to go, and 
I*know you will be good to her.” No 
one told me, but I knew intuitively that 
she was dying. It was soon over; but 
the problem grew greater, as there were 
no clothes in which to dress her. Some 
kind ladies went to a house about one 
mile away, and a friend of hers gave her 
her own burial clothes which had been 
made for her during a severe illness from 
which she had recovered. She was very 
nicely dressed, but how was she to be bur- 
ied? The men were all gone except a 
few too old for service. Word was got- 
ten in some way to my old uncle. He 
came and sent for two old men who were 
carpenters. They scrapped up some old 
lumber and made a very crude coffin. 
They decided it ought to be colored in 
some way. Well do I remember they 
found some axle grease, mixed it with 
soot from the back of the fireplace and 


* 


phasize the same points summarized by 
the Virginia Extension Service in the 
following 12 rules and comments. 

1. Ability to Grow.—lIndicated by bright, 


oily, live appearance of the kernels, free from 
discoloration and blisters. 


2. Maturity.—Indicated by tightness of the 
kernels on the cob and the relatively small 
proportion of white starch on the kernels. 


3. Freedom From Disease—Kernels should 
show no mold or decay and the butt end of 
the cob should be clear white and break 
smoothly. 


4. Freedom From Injury or Weathering.— 
No bleaching or fading of color and free from 
bird, insect, and mice injury. 

5. Length and Circumference of Ears.—This 
varies with varieties, but for large-eared field 
varieties, such as Boone County and Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, the length should be from 9% 
to 10% inches; circumference about 7% inches, 
one-third distance from butt to tip; and num- 
ber of rows 18 to 22, 


6. Indentation.—Varies with varieties, but 
extremely rough types disease more readily 
and produce a larger per cert of unsound 
corn. 


7. Uniformity of Exhibit.—All 10 ears should, 
as far as possible, be of the same _ type, 
length, circumference, depth of kernels, and 
color. 


8. Trueness to Type.—Exhibits must show 
the characteristics of the variety for which 
picked. 

9. All cobs should be of one color. Usually 
white should have white cobs, and yellow corn 
red cobs. 


10. The rows should run straight without 
pinching out at the end. 


11. The ears should usually be cylindrical 
and not much tapering towards tip. 


12. The kernels and rows should be close 
together, kernels broad at tip, and tips and 
butts well filled. 


Caution.—Wrap each ear of corn separately 
and pack tight so that the ears will not shake 
and shell some of the kernels. The exhibit- 
or’s name and address and the class in which 
exhibit is to be entered should be placed 
inside of each exhibit, and his name on at 
least two places on outside of package. 


rubbed it over the box and made it less 
gruesome. The brother-in-law dug the 
grave in the family graveyard. The next 
problem was how to get her there. These 
carpenters told of seeing an old skinned 
up, crippled, discarded mule, grazing by 
the roadside. Some one went to look 
for him, and sure enough he was there. 
He was hitched to a rail-bodied cart 
and succeeded in carrying the precious 
body. to its final resting place. Only a 
few people were present. 


My grandmother wanted to see the 
condition of her home. She and faithful 
Aunt Sibbie went from the grave and 
found that the roof of the house had 
been struck by a shell and not a thing 
was left inside the house. Every piece of 
furniture was either broken or cut up. 
Window lights were all broken out, mir- 
rors and pictures smashed, utter destruc- 
tion on the inside. Nine feather beds had 
been taken out in the yard, ripped open, 
and emptied. The grove looked as if 
there had been a snowstorm. Not a liv- 
ing thing was ever found, horses, cows, 
hogs, chickens—even the birds were gone. 
Around this thousand-acre farm not a 
fence rail was left. The Negroes had 
fled for safety and were never heard of 
until after General Lee surrendered. A 
few ouchouses were still standing. This 
was the result of Foster’s raid in 1862." 
They did not use the house for a hos-| 
pital, but, strange to say, they went four, 
miles further to another daughter’s and 
used her house for the hospital. tag 


The war at last came to an end, but it 
was many tumultuous months afterwards 
before peace returned. Finally things be~ 
came quieter. Good crops of foodstuffs 


were made and housed. 
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THE NATURE LOVERS 


| By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 
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Bank Swallows Prepare to Migrate 


URING a _ mid-August trip into 

Canada, along the Niagara River we 
saw immense flocks of bank swallows. 
They were getting ready for their fall 
migration. For a 
long time we had 
seen them, dipping 
and skimming over 
the river, gathering 
insects while on the 
wing. Suddenly we 
noticed that the tele- 
phone wires were 
alive with birds. We 
stopped the car, and 
hunted, in a most 
satisfactory way, with field glasses and 
kodak. Both wires, for a distance be- 
tween five poles, were thick with the 
swallows. They also almost covered the 
roof of an abandoned barn, and there 
were many flying about in the air. And 
every one of the swallows on the wires 
was sitting with his back to the sun! I 
had to jump a wide ditch, climb a fence, 
and go into an oat field, in order to see 
their breasts, which are white, with con- 
spicuous brownish bands across the up- 
per part. The back of the bank swallow 
is mouse-colored, and the tail is slightly 
forked. This bird is sometimes called 
sand swallow, or sand martin. It is the 
smallest of the swallow family. 


The bank swallows nest in colonies 
in holes in perpendicular banks and rail- 
road cuts. The nests run in a horizon- 
tal direction for two or three feet or 
more. The soil in which the nests are 
made must be sufficiently soft to be tun- 
neled by the swallows weak feet, and 
yet not loose enough to cave in on the 
nests. There are usually two broods. 

By pacing off the distance between the 
telephone poles, and figuring the number 
of birds per foot on the wires, we esti- 
mated there must have been around 5,000 
in this flock, which in flight resembled 
clouds of swarming bees. They kept up 
a soft low muttering or calling as they 
flew about. “ 

The bank swallows breed from the 
middle of the United States north to the 
Arctic region, and winter as far south as 
Brazil. 


| FARM FOOLISHNESS 


| By GEE McGEE 


How to Fight Farm Pests 

OOK AGENTS.—If you have no 
bull dog, or other means of protec- 
tion from this pest, tell each agent that 
you will possibly buy a book from him 
if he will help you pull fodder two or 
three days, and after he has done so, and 
begins to show you his book, tell him 
you thought he was a-talking about a 
pocketbook, and besides that—you can’t 
read nohow. Then sic your wife on him. 
POLITICIANS. — These are worse 
than the army worm, but they resemble 
one another in the sense that they want 
to eat up everything in sight, so never 
invite one to dinner or supper or a water- 
melon cutting. But if you ever get one 
into your house through mistake or oth- 
erwise, and don’t want him to come back 
any more, ask him to lead in prayer. 
That scares most of them almost to death. 
MITES.—First, take all your hens and 
kill them and dress them and take them 
to town and sell them. Second, buy 43 
gallons of kerosene, and bring it back 
home, and pour it all over your crib and 
barn and hen house and back house and 
smokehouse and garage, and then set them 
all afire. Return in two years, and you 
will have a pretty hard time finding a 

single mite, much less a married one. 
BOLL WEEVIL.—Purchase all the 
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calcium arsenate you can possibly get on 
credit, and with what money you can 
borrow, haul it home and put it under a 
shelter, and if it rains, you can’t use it, 
and if it don’t rain you won't need it, 
and just as soon as you are fully con- 
vinced that the weevils have eaten your 
cotton crop entirely up, take a tractor 
and large disk plow, and turn all your 
stalks under, and you will thus rid your 
premises of this terrible crop-killing im- 
sect. Repeat this every year till you land 
in the poorhouse. 

NUT GRASS.—Remove all the soil 
and clay on your entire farm to a depth 
of 75 feet and haul it 40 miles away and 
throw it into a river, or a creek. Then 
change your clothes, burning up your old 
ones, shoot your mules so’s they can’t 
bring any of the seed back home with 
them, go to some “proven” land in your 
neighborhood, and haul enough dirt to fill 
your place back to a level, and you will 
in all probability get rid of at least 25 
per cent of your nut grass. Follow this 
up 4 or 5 years and you will not have 
much trouble with it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS 


HE Pendleton Farmers’ Society, old- 

est organization of its kind in the 
United States, held its annual meeting 
and home-coming August 24, in the town 
of Pendleton. The principal 
address was made by Dr. E. 
W. Sikes, president of Clem- 
son College, who discussed 
science as applied to modern 
agriculture and emphasized 
soil building, intelligent pro- 
duction, businesslike marketing, etc. Dr. 
W. H. Mills, of the agricultural econom- 
ics division at Clemson College, is presi- 
dent of the society, and Professor H. W. 
Barre, director of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, is secretary. 


Sheep Pay Well in South Carolina. 
—This is illustrated by a recent report 
from county farm agents of McCormick 
and Abbeville counties showing a carlot 
shipment of lambs on July 19. A total 
of 177 lambs shipped codperatively by 13 
farmers, brought an average per lamb of 
$6.42 net, the average weight of lambs 
being 65 pounds, or practically 10 cents 
per pound net. Many counties in the up- 
per half of the state are rapidly develop- 
ing interest in sheep raising. 


More and Better Cows in York.— 
A campaign for more and better cows 
in York County was conducted recently 
by L. W. Johnson, county farm agent, and 
W. J. Keegan, extension dairy specialist, 
resulting in the purchase of about 20 well 
selected Guernsey and Jersey sires and in 
greatly stimulated interest in dairying. 
Two cream routes through the county 
have been established and already a yearly 
income of over $60,000 is being made from 
the sale of butterfat by these farmers. 


New Department of Agriculture 
Publication.—“South Carolina, a Hand 
Book” is the title of a recent publica- 
tion prepared by the State Department 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Indus- 
tries, and Clemson College. It is issued 
under a legislative enactment calling upon 
these two institutions “to prepare and 
publish a hand book setting forth natural 
advantages, achievements, resolutions, and 
potentialities of South Carolina.” The 
publication consisting of 346 pages, well 
illustrated, contains a vast amount of in- 
teresting information about South Caro- 
lina and of course emphasizes very strong- 
ly agriculture, agricultural education, and 
cooperative marketing. 

“Future Palmetto Farmers” Organ- 
ized.—This is the name of a new or- 
ganization among students of vocational 
agriculture in South Carolina. Chapters 
of this organization are being organized 
in every school where agriculture is 
taught under the Smith-Hughes law. The 
purposes of this new organization are to 











promote agricultural education, to improve 
agricultural practices, to nurture a love 
of country life, to provide recreation and 
entertainment, to promote thrift, to es- 
tablish confidence of farm boys among 
themselves, and to develop rural leader- 
ship. The society is modeled after a sim- 
ilar organization in Denmark and is be- 
ing encouraged by Professor Verd Peter- 
son and his corps of vocational educa- 
tion teachers. 


Valuable Study in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics.— Bulletin 240 of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, entitled An 
Agricultural Production, Consumption, 
and Marketing Study in the Greenville, 
South Carolina, Trade Area, has been 
published and is ready for free distribu- 
tion. The authors, F. H. Robinson and 
Ward C. Jensen, agricultural economists 
of the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, made a thorough study of the char- 
acteristics of the area, including climate, 
soil, farm conditions, marketing condi- 


tions, and an analytical study of commodi- 


ties including cotton, truck, fruit, feed- 
stuffs, meats, poultry, and dairying, with 
data on cost of production. The material 
is representative of conditions in the Pied- 
mont territory of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. 
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GUERNSEY PICNIC 


OLD weather and threatening rain, 

failed to dampen the spirits of Guern- 
sey enthusiasts at their first state-wide 
picnic—which they plan to make an annual 
affair from now on. Over 200 followers 
of the “fawn and whites” gathered at 
Klondike Farm, Elkin, N. C., on Thurs- 
day, August 25. Mr. Thurmond Chat- 
ham and Mr. Ruchs Pyron gave the vis- 
itors a hearty welcome, which made ev- 
erybody feel at home. 


Interesting talks were given by J. C. 
Sanford, president of the association; 
W. W. Fitzpatrick, Southern representa- 
tive of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club; H. C. Bates, of the Southern Rail- 
road; and W. C. Fleming, one of the 
most successful Guernsey breeders in the 
state, who is making splendid progress in 
advance registry work. 


The enjoyable dinner hour was follow- 
ed by the business meeting at which the 
members present voted to hold a sale in 
the spring of 1928 in Davidson County. 
The association also decided to hold an 
annual picnic and get-together meeting in 
addition to the annual sale and meeting. 
The question of a permanent location for 
the annual sale was brought up and favor- 
ed by the association, the place to be 
worked out by the directors. 


The following new members were add- 
ed :— 

A. L. Tesh & Son, Lexington, Route 4. 

E. C. Byerly, Lexington. 

Dr. R. W. Zimmerman & Son, Lexington, 
Route 4. 

H. G. Chatham, Winston-Salem, Box 602. 

J. W. Craft, superintendent Forsyth Coun- 
ty Farm, Winston-Salem, 

Mountain Park Institute, Mountain Park. 

W. W. Squires, Mathews. 

C. A. Sheffield, county agent, Lexington. 

R. W. Pou, county agent, Winston-Salem. 


t 





After the adjournment, Mr. Pyron an- 
nounced a judging contest for the ladies. 
Mrs. H. W. Johnson, Forsyth County, 
succeeded in capturing the -silver cream 
pitcher offered as the prize. It is quite 
a coincidence that Mrs. Johnson’s hus- 
band is the oldest living Guernsey breeder 
in North Carolina, having bred purebred 
Guernseys for 40 years, and now has one 
of the best herds in the state. 


One of the best features of the day 
came as the concluding number when the 
men contested for the second silver pitch- 
er in a milking feat. Mr. C. L. Neal, 
Rowan County, succeeded in filling his 
bottle in 9 seconds, beating “Steve” Mill- 
er of Rowan County by three-fourths of 
a second! 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Little of Fun and Seriousness, ‘Too 





|__ VIRGINIA FARM NEWS _ 


HE Extension Service has recently 

suffered heavy loss by the resigna- 
tion of three of the most experienced 
county agents. Paul S. Blansford of 
Nansemond has join- 
ed the staff of the 
State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Robert 
B. Crawford of 
Prince Edward is 
going into business in 
Farmville, and T. G. 
Balfour of Chester- 
field has accepted a position with a manu- 
facturer of insecticides. 








Seed Testing on Increase. — Seed 
testing in the laboratory of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture is increasing 
rapidly. The Virginia seed law was en- 
acted in 1910 for the protection of Vir- 
ginia farmers, and the results of this 
law have been most beneficial. Commis- 
sioner Koiner points out that seed test- 
ing helps the farmer by telling him what 
part of the seed he is using is alive, of 
what kind they are, and how many weed 
seeds are mixed with the seed. The in- 
spection service has put a stop to the 
sale of adulterated and low grade seed in 
Virginia. 

Helping Growers Comply With the 
Apple Grading Law.—The State Divis- 
ion of Markets now has several inspec- 
tors in the field to enforce the new apple 
grading law. This law requires all ap- 
ples packed in closed containers to be 
marked with the name of the grower and 
variety and grade of apples, or marked 
“unclassified” if the variety and grade 
are unknown. When an _ examination 
shows that the barrels or boxes are not 
properly marked the grower is instruct- 
ed how to meet the requirements of the 
law. Early reports indicate that the ma- 
jority of the growers understand the re- 
quirements and are endeavoring to pack 
accordingly. The reputation of Virginia 
apples on the markets of this country and 
abroad is expected to be greatly improved 
by compliance with this grading and pack- 
ing law. 

Peach Crop and Prices Unusually 
Good.—Peach growers in Amherst and 
Albemarle counties have just finished the 
most successful season on record. Most 
orchards in these counties had excellent 
crops and prices were unusually good dur- 
ing most of the season. Some growers 
averaged nearly $4 per bushel for their 
entire crop. Albemarle County shipped 
more than 300 cars, which is the largest 
commercial peach crop ever grown in the 
county, and prices were also the highest 
ever received by the growers in this sec- 
tion. 
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“I ain’t got nothin’ against Amy's purty 
little husband, but I’d like to see him 
take a chew of tobacco sometime just to 
see tf it would kill him.” 

“Folks don’t never go crazy about re- 
ligion if they get out an’ practice it in- 
stead of studyin’ about it so much.” 
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| MARKETING FACTS FOR. | 
FARMERS | 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





Individuals Selling Fruits and 
Vegetables 
PEACH grower of Georgia had a 


short crop this year. Although his 
orchard was large enough to make car- 


lot shipments with fair yields per tree, | 


he did not have 
enough peaches this 
season to make such 
loadings throughout 
the ripening period. 
Furthermore, he was 
not located near 
other growers with 
whom he might have 
cooperated in load- 
ing. Yet, he was in 
the area from which 
the heaviest Southern shipments were 
made this year. 

Naturally the nearby cities and towns 
were receiving all the peaches that they 
could possibly consume from the over- 
ripes at nearby orchards and therefore 
did not furnish a market for this peach 
grower’s crop. 

He went to a commission merchant in 
Macon, Ga., with his problem. The com- 
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a lot of towns and cities in Georgia, 
some distance from the peach producing 
region, not large enough to get carlot 
shipments, but glad to get express ship- 
ments. Why don’t you send quatations to 
the retailers and wholesalers of produce 
in South Georgia and far North Geor- 
gia towns, and also to towns in Florida? 
I believe you could sell all of your 
peaches readily.” But the peach grower 
had had no experience in this sort of sell- 
ing. He told the commission merchant 
that he did not know how to go about it. 
The commission merchant then said, 
“Let’s get up a letter quoting out your 
peaches by the crate.” This they did. 
Then the merchant suggested that several 
hundred of these letters should be mimeo- 
graphed. Arrangements were made for 
this. But, the next question was, To 
whom should the letters be sent? The 
commission merchant had one of his 
clerks go through a rating book and get 
one name of a well rated, reliable mer- 
chant in each of several hundred towns. 
The letter was sent to these. This let- 
ter was followed a week later by another, 
again quoting peaches. Orders came in. 
One crate here and another there. Then 
a man wanted 10 ¢rates a day and an- 
other five a day, while still another 
wanted 50 crates. The peaches were 
billed to these produce people and state- 
ments sent as the shipments were made 
by express. Since care had been taken 
in selecting the people quoted, collections 
were excellent. At the end of the sea- 
son this orchardist averaged just about 
the same per crate as those who had 
peaches of the same grade and quality 
and who were able to ship in carloads. 


The point is that in the South the de- 
mand for fruits and vegetables is on 
the increase. We are getting more peo- 
ple. We are eating more fruits and 
vegetables. The marketing of fruits and 
vegetables to the larger cities is and has 
been reciving constant attention. The 
marketing of fruits and vegetables to 
the smaller towns and cities and the sell- 
ing of smaller lots than is needed for 
carlot shipments have not been developed. 
This phase of marketing holds an op- 
portunity and should be pushed. 


a 


as IS highly advisable to pick cotton as 

fast as it opens. This not only lessens 
the danger of weather damage to the lint, 
but has a tendency to hasten the opening 
of the remaining bolls. Then too, by 
Picking cotton soon after it opens the 
locks are more easily pulled from the 
bolls, thus making it easier for the pick- 
ers to do their job. 




















Today’s Pontiac Six is the 
finest Pontiac Six ever built. 
Not merely does it offer the 
fashionable smartness of 
Fisher bodies in new Duco 
colors, but it brings to the 
buyer those many refine- 
ments which have been made 
in Pontiac Six design since 
the first Pontiac Six was 
introduced. 


Although the original Pon- 
tiac Six was such a revolu- 
tionary value that it seta 
world record in the number 
of buyers it won during its 
first year— 


—the Pontiac Six you’ buy 
today is even smoother in 
operation, even more sparing 
in the attention it requires, 
even more luxurious and 
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“The New and Finer 
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iner than ever in Quality 
Lower than ever in 


mission merchant said, “Why, there are | 


more distinguished in 
appearance! 


Yet it sells for less than ever 
—the result of price reduc- 
tions made possible by the 
economies of increased vol- 
ume production in the 
world’s newest and _ finest 
motor car plant. 


Unless you have actually 
driven today’s Pontiac Six— 
actually studied the richness 
of its Fisher bodies and its 
exclusive features of modern 
design—you cannot know 
what thrilling power and 
smoothness, what thorough 
road mastery, and what 
enduring satisfaction can 
now be obtained in a six at 
$745! 


CAR COMPANY, 
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TAD 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


New lower prices on all pase 
senger car body types. 


(Effective July 15) 


Coupe - $745 Cririolet - *795 
Pied - °745 Stan” - °845 


MotuncLanden Sete - SOS 


The New Oakland All-American Six, $1045 
to $1265. All prices at factory. Delivered 
prices include minimum handling 


charges. Easy to pay on the General 


Motors Time Payment Plan. 


MICHIGAN 


(9) 939 
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Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
movehair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 

thing. pb eg Be x 
found swelling gone. ank you for the 
wonderful results obtained. ‘‘I will recom- 
mend Absorbine neighbors’’. 
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Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
q Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
—— Reliable 
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ments RELIABLE. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent 


misrepresentation in our advertising col- 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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Our recleaned 
Seed Wheats 
in practically 

every instance, 
test 100% pure, 
are free from light 
shriveled grains and 
weed seeds. 


SEED 
WHEAT 


For the best and 
Most Productive 
Crops Sow our 


Virginia 
Grown 














We can supply all strains of Cer- 
tified Seed Wheat as well as our 
regular strains of wheat. Write for 
samples and see the quality of our 
recleaned seed wheat. 


A New Improved Strain of 
Seed Wheat 


The largest yield seed wheat in the East. Write 
for Wood’s Crop Special giving description. 


Wood’s Pedigree Abruzzi Rye 


We specialize in this genuine strain. The quickest growing 
and most dependable variety, giving the largest grazing and 
grain production. 


WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving prices and complete infor- 
mation about seasonable seeds mailed free. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, 


30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Virginia 














Kid me all you want about never 
having to buy overalls, but if you 


Adams Brand < 
Men’s & Beys’ wore Adams you wouldn’t be buy- 
Overalls, Pants ing many either. Two pairs of 


@ Work Ghirts = Adams outlast three ordinary pairs 
any day. 
WEAR GUARANTEE 
See your dealer about our wear guarantee. 
It makes long wear a certainty 


cADAMS MFG. CO. Macon, Ga. 


ADAMS, Vig OVERALLS 








| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








Too Many Variations 

Y RADIO brings me many things. 

Some are good and some poor. The 
worst things that come through are the 
efforts of would-be musicians to play 
some of the old 
heart songs with va- 
riations. Sometimes 
they are so cluttered 
up with variations 
that you get one 
note of “Home 
Sweet Home” to 
four or five doo-dad 
notes that obscure 
the tune. 


A neighbor had 
owned a little car that he could drive 
largely with his feet. He bought a large 
new car. He said, “I wish they had not 
put so many complex things on this 
car.” 


I asked a man why he did not go to 
Church. He said, “I sometimes go with 
my wife, but our Church has an hour’s 
introductory service, and the variations 
wear me out.” 


A husband recently said to me, “I wish 
we could have company at our house 
more often, but my wife thinks that she 
has to ‘out-do’ the rest of the women, 
and the result is that she is sick for two 
days after each dinner.” 


I had a lovely sister who was to be 
married. My mother wanted to have 
everything as nice as the weddings of 
other girls. For weeks she worked and 
when the time came she was worn out. 
Three days after the event, she died of 
heart failure, due in part to the extra 
things that she felt she had to do. 


Religion ts a feeling of need. A sense 
of weakness, dependence, or sinfulness 
drives us to pray to God for help. We 
pray, and feel relief from the things that 
bind us. We sing and the ties that hold 
us down are cut, and we have a sense 
of victory. That is the human side of 
Christianity. When we try to formulate 
God’s side of it, we make it complex 
with a thousand volumes. We put the 
simple truths of the Bible into various 
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The Progressive Farmer 


schemes of worship and creeds, with the 
result that people having the same needs, 
and trying to arrive at the same end, 
misunderstand each other, and are some- 
times foolish enough to fight about their 
differences. 


I am for simple things. They are the 
great things. Simple foods well mas- 
ticated, and eaten in the atmosphere of 
the heart; gladness of friends that love 
you. I am for simple homes where peo- 
ple do most of their own work, and gain 
thereby health, poise, and a sense of in- 
dependence. 


I am for friendship as homely and real 
as the board fences over which friends 
can lean and express their sincere belief 
in each other. 


I am for religion as simple as the cry 
of a hungry child; as plain as the one 
syllable words that set it forth; as real 
as the sunshine that floods the cottage 
door. 


I love the homely flowers; the holly- 
hocks that stand like soldiers along the 
garden fence; the pansies which show 
their baby faces in the morning light. 


Give me the simple truths of redemp- 
tion as they stand on the Bible’s page, or 
are copied into the sentiments of prayer 
books; the humble, everlasting things 
that meet the heart’s deepest needs. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


| taconite are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— 


Friday, September 9—Wreck of the Good 
Ship Tyre, Ezek. 27:1-7 and 26-36. 

Saturday, September 10—Pharoah’s Arm 
Broken, Ezek. 30:10-26. 

Sunday, September 11—The Good Shepherd, 
Ezek, 34:11-26, 

Monday, September 
Ezek. 37:1-14. 

Tuesday, September 13—The Invasion of 
Gog, Ezek. 38:1-16, 

Wednesday, September 
Temple, Ezek. 43:1-12. 

Thursday, September 15—The Restored Min- 
istry, Ezek. 44:15-28, 

Friday, September 16—The Restored Wor- 
ship, Ezek. 46:1-15. 

Saturday, September, 17—The Healing Wa- 
ters, Ezek. 47:1-12, 

Memory Verses: Ezek. 27:26; 30:24; 34:16; 
37:5; 38:16; 43:5; 44:16; 46:15; 47:12. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 








12—The Dry Bones, 


14—The_ Restored 








Big Program for South Carolina Agricultural Teachers 
| Bprael week we had the fascinating story of how one agricultural teacher 


is serving a North Carolina com munity. 


done in South Carolina and Virginia. 


Equally fine ‘work is being 


A very comprehensive program, consisting of fifteen major objectives, was 


adopted by the South Carolina 
agriculture at a recent 
teachers in Columbia, and Prof. Verd Peterson, state 
director of vocational education, says that teachers all 
over the state are entering into the work with enthusiasm 
that will make the present year a banner one. 
stated the fifteen “points” are as follows:— 


1, Marketing.—This 
subject will be given 
such attention as will 
familiarize all voca- 
tional students with 
the plans for mar- 
keting. 





VERD PETERSON 


2. A project income.—Each agricultural 
student will strive to make a project in- 
come of at least $150 from his home prac- 
tical work, 

3. Thrift.—One-third of project income to 
be saved. Each student will be urged to 
put in a bank or reinvest in farming 334% 
per cent of the profit from his project. 


4. Business farming.—Each teacher will © 


strive to teach practical economics and 
sound principles of business in farming, 


5. Home farm shop.—Each teacher will 
be expected to start and equip one farm 
shop on a farm in his community. 


6. Judging contest.—The pupils in each 
school will take part in either a district 
or state livestock or crops judging con- 
test. 


7. Teachers’ advisory committee.—A com- 
mittee of three or five persons in each 
community will be chosen to codperate 
with the teachers in planning and exe- 
cuting their programs of the work. 


8. “Future Palmetto Farmers.”’ — Each 
teacher will organize a local unit of the 


teachers of vocational 


general convention of these 


Briefly 


state-wide organization of this mame con- 
ducted under the adopted constitution and 
by-laws. 

9. State Fair school.—Each teacher will 
select one boy to attend the State Fair 
school for vocational boys at the South 
Carolina State Fair. 


10. Exhibit at a fair.—Each school will 
make a vocational exhibit at a commun- 
ity, county, district or state fair wherever 
practical. 

11. Summer trip or outing.—An educa- 
tional trip will be arranged for the boys 
in each school, 


12. Sixty persons in organized imstruc- 
tion.—It will be the aim of each teacher 
to have a minimum enrollment of 6 per- 
sons receiving agricultural instruction in 
all-day, evening, part-time, and unit 
course classes. 

13. Evening classes—In addition to his 
regular high school classes each teacher 
will conduct two evening classes for adult 
farmers. 


14. Part-time class.—Each of the teach- 
ers will have one part-time class with a 
minimum enrollment of five boys taught 
in his local community or sent to a spe- 
cial part-time summer school. 

15. Ninety per cent of projects completed. 
—An effort will be made to have at least 
90 of every 100 boys complete the home 
projects which they start. 


i 
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= often have you wished for a rug like 
this: pretty enough for the most tastefully 


furnished room, yet inexpensive . . . easy to 
keep clean, yet without that “hardness” some- 


times associated with smooth-surface rugs. 


Now you may have just such a rug. The 
new Armstrong’s Jaspé Rugs are made of the 
same genuine linoleum with the lustrous wax 
finish that has made Armstrong’s Jaspé Lino- 
leum Floors so popular. They have the same 
wonderful wearing qualities, too, for the 
beautiful Jaspé graining runs right 
through to the burlap back—it can’t 
“wear off.” A light damp-mopping cleans 
the surface, an occasional waxing or pol- 
ishing with a soft cloth or pad restores 


its wonderful lustre. 


In rich blues, greens, grays, rose, tan, 
and taupe, with handsomely decorated 
borders, these new Armstrong Rugs offer 
unusual opportunities for home beautify- 
ing at little cost. Place one of them in any 


room in the house, and you have the be- 










In the large illustration: 
Jaspé Pattern No. 716 
Above: Linoleum Rug No. 907 


. Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
in NEW- DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 








Dik you may have a smooth-surface rug 
with a lovely wax finish! 


ginning of a charming color scheme. For bed- 
rooms, dining-room, living-room, playroom or 
sewing room, there is nothing more suitable or 
practicable as a floor covering. 


Properly waxed and cared for, Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Rugs always look fresh and inviting. Be- 
cause they are made cf genuine cork linoleum, 
they are sturdy, yet 


soft and pliable 


Atthe Right: Inlaid Rug No. 1040 


‘. Armstron 


oe 


they wear and 


* 


gs Linoleum Rugs .y 


wear and wear 


Cook for the CIRCLE @ we on the burlap back. 





and quiet to the tread. You may roll them and 
move them from room to room as often as you 


please. . . yet these rugs do lie flat on the floor. 


When you buy a smooth-surface rug, bear in 
mind that these new Jaspé rugs are made only 
in genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum, identified by 
the Circle A trade-mark stamped on the burlap 
back. Ask the salesman in the local store to 
show you the new Armstrong Rugs of Jaspé 
linoleum. If he hasn’t the new patterns in 


stock he can get them for you. 


*Rucs oF PracricAL Beauty” 


This handsome booklet illustrates the 
new patterns beautifully in color. It will 
be sent to you free if you address your 
request to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1019 Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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THAT doesn’t mean I smoke it be- 
cause the rest of the fellows do. I’ve 


got ideas of my own. If you pinned 
me down to reasons, I’d say I smoke 
Prince Albert because I like it! That’s 
reason enough for me. But if you want 
details, I’ll give them to you. 


First of all, P. A. is delightfully fra- 
grant. When you open the tidy red tin 
and that aroma bursts upon the air, 
you can hardly wait to taste such to- 
bacco in your pipe. The smoke itself 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
¥s inston-Salem, N. C. 





makes good on the advance notices 
broadcast by the fragrance. 

Cool as an alarm-clock doing its 
stuff. Sweet as the recollection that 
you have the day off. Mild as the con- 
gratulations of the defeated candidate. 
So mild, in fact, that it never bites the 
tongue or parches the throat. Yet with 
plenty of rich, satisfying tobacco-body. 

I don’t know what brand you’re 
smoking now, but I do know what 


tobacco is 


My 






crowd 


all 


smoke P. A. 


you'll be smoking “from now on” 
when you try this cool, long-burning 
tobacco I’ve been telling you about. If 
you want to get the most out of your 
pipe, pack it with P. A. That’s my 
advice. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, an 

pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 

Albert process. 
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September 10, 1927 
TOBACCO FARMING TALKS | 


What Does It Cost Farmers to 
Grow Tobacco? 


& 1920-21, when there was such a 
slump in tobacco prices and so much 
discontent among farmers, the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Virginia Bank- 
ers’ Association ask- 
ed me to have an 
impartial study made 
to find what it cost 
the average farmer 
to produce a pound 
of tobacco. 


In answer to this 
request I took the 
matter up with the 
JNO. R. HUTCHESON State Agricultural 

College and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and got them to locate a trained investi- 
gator in the heart of our tobacco sec- 
tion for the purpose of making an im- 
partial investigation. This man was then 
located in Charlotte County so as to be 
able to keep cost records on both flue- 
cured and dark-fired tobacco farms. With 
the assistance of the farmers, he was 
able to get complete records on! 36 dark 
tobacco farms in 1922 and 46 in 1923, and 
complete records on 32 bright tobacco 
farms in 1922 and 33 in 1923. Some ad- 
ditional records were secured with both 
types of tobacco in 1924 and 1925. 


The results of this “cost of produc- 
tion” study indicate that the status of the 
tobacco enterprise varies considerably on 
different farms. 











1. The average cost of producing dark- 
fired tobacco in 1922 and 1923 was 14.5 
cents per pound. On individual farms, 
however, cost ranged from 10 cents to 
41 cents. Practically 10 per cent of the 
dark tobacco growers produced tobacco 
for less than 12 cents, 75 per cent at 
costs varying from 12 cents to 18 cents, 
and the remainder at costs exceeding 18 
cents. On the average dark tobacco 
growers who produced tobacco at an av- 
erage cost of 11 cents per pound sold 
their tobacco at 22 cents per pound. 
Growers who produced dark tobacco at 
a cost of more than 18 cents, on an av- 
erage, failed to realize going wages for 
their own labor after charging other 
items of expense. 


2. The average cost of producing 
bright tobacco in 1922 and 1923 was 22 
cents per pound. On individual farms 
production costs ranged from 14 cents 
to 50 cents. On about 60 per cent of the 
farms, costs ranged from 18 cents to 24 
cents, and on about 32 per cent the cost 
exceeded 24 cents. On the remaining 
farms, production costs were less than 
18 cents. On an average, growers pro- 
ducing bright tobacco for less than 24 
cents received better than the average 
wages of hired labor, while on most 
farms where costs exceeded 24 cents per 
pound, producers received less than or- 
dinary wages for their labor. 


Editor’s Note—This is No. 1 of a ser- 
ies of concise, practical, timely talks on 
“Present Problems of Our Tobacco 
Growers” by Director John R. Hutche- 
son, of the Virginia Agricultural Exten- 
ston Service, based on his recent ad- 
dress to the United States Tobacco As- 
sociation at Morehead City, N. C. These 
talks will embrace the following sub- 
jects:— 


How much it costs farmers to raise tobacco. 


What is the income of the average tobacco 
farmer? 


What is the standard of living of the av- 
Crage tobacco farmer? 

How the tobacco grower’s standard of liv- 
ing may be improved. 


eanZ 


|" HAS been found that inoculation 
for legumes are killed when acid 
Phosphate is used as a fertilizer and the 
inoculation and fertilizer allowed to come 
in contact with each other. The phos- 
Phate should go in ahead of planting. 
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ultiply Your 
Man-Power 
By Seven 


you go intothecorn with a_ in the field and a McCormick-Deering 
W McCormick-Deering Vertical or Ensilage Cutter at the silo every stalk 
Horizontal Corn Binder you are_ can be turned into the highest grade of 
equipped to do the work of from 5 to 7 silage, at minimum cost, because the fast- 
men with corn knives. And you sit in working equipment handles the corn 
comfort while you are doing it. Instead when it is at its best. 
of turning standing corn into loose, un- See the latest corn binder improve- 
wieldy stalks that are hard to load or ments in the McCormick-Deering, at the 
shock, the McCormick-Deering bundles local dealer’s store. He will also show 
and ties the corn for fast handling with- you the McCormick-Deering Ensilage 
out loss of labor or corn. This saves Cutter,in a size to suit your acreage. For 
time at harvest and afterward. use in corn borer infested territories, 
If you feed silage you especially need McCormick-Deering Corn Binders can 
_ the fast, sure work of the McCormick- be equipped with a special low-cutting 
Deering Corn Binder. With the binder device at slight additional cost. 





McCormick-Deering Corn Binders are 
built in two types, horizontal (shown 
at the left} and vertical. Both are 
light-draft, long-lived machines that 
do hard work quickly and easily. 


™ McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY —built in 5 sizes. Capacities, 3 to 25 tons of cut 


fodder an hour. All sizes have reliable safety 


of America : devices, force feed, large throat, and heavy, 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Uncorporated) Chicago, Ill. large-capacity flywheels of boiler plate steel. 
Horsepower required ranges from 4 to 25 h. p. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 
Line of CORN MACHINES 


BINDERS ~- ENSILAGE CUTTERS + PICKERS + SHREDDERS -+- SHELLERS 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 


FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAI dD 


“Don't — wood shingles,”’ says OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 


na eo | Mr. J. Artiey. “‘Sparks set rT. all about Roofing and Siding and 
fire to B. ‘wood shingle Boof. My gives —~ M. building information. 
' house burned and I lost all I “had in the | Write today for your free copy. 




















house. aly new house has an *“*Everwear’’ Steel P 
(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) | } 4 It Sant catch fire.’ —_ Ay Fl ES We be A it Bg at our 
RWEAR' ROOFING) ‘Just the Roofing I have special cut prices, for the next 
For destroying | CAN'T BURN Lary py Mg nel = 30 dye thea we ma Sete raise our prices. 
s i vorms | this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- and special out a We sell you one square 
and Stomach Worms H a any e. ie ee @ reputation for ‘ or Lee _pauares, at the wame low wholesale 
F ac price. @quara 
in | (wooo smimeies | Hc ROOFING. FACTORY direct fren the oS, mireiaht paid. ‘And 
-- in rf own the profits others 
Hogs, Sheep, Some. — ee 20 3 So C. Ler eome woutd aay Address — 
and Foxes than mos pa shingles. ‘Or 
Ore es Ee mae iiaj ani erietrirtak| Raleigh Fence & Rooting Co. 
Safe and Sure COVERED, Dept. P. Raleigh, N.C. 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 








PARKE DAVIS & CO. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, September 12.—Mrs. O. 
R. Allen of Davie County, N. C. 
made between $600 
and $1,000 last year 
from homemade 
rugs. Making hooked 
rugs is a profitable 
business. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13.—A_ high 
stool can be used at 
the sink while pre- 
paring vegetables or 
washing dishes 
or even for the ironing. Just be- 
cause you never sat down to such 
jobs doesn’t mean that you can’t 
begin now. 

Wednesday, September 14.— 
Don’t make the mistake of sift- 
ing a large amount of flour for 
future use at one time. It will 
settle in the container and have 
to be resifted. It must be sifted 
immediately before using. 


Thursday, September 15.—For 
a new supper dish try this: Com- 
bine several leftover cooked vege- 
tables and put through a strainer. 
To 1 cup vegetable pulp add 1 
cup of white sauce, 3 eggs, yolk 
and white beaten 
separately, season- 
ings and ¥% level 
teaspoon baking 
powder. Bake un- 
til firm and lightly 





CLIMEE 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 









browned; serve at 
once. 

Friday, Septem- 
ber 16—Cull out 


the slow maturing 
pullets. They will 


be cull hens when Pie . 


they grow up—if Two babies and. : 
my eve sunshine. The babies 
they ever do. ters of Miss Ethel 


Saturday, Sep- 
tember 17.—A mir- 
ror may be _ used 
instead of a light 
to brighten a dark 
corner. 


Texas. 


or 


Two 
sive farmers are Kenneth and 
Kermit Patterson. Their pic- 
‘ture was sent 
egeoen. Alexander County, 


a pup out enjoying the 


Neel, Harris County, 


Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18—Whatever 
evil befalls us, we 
ought to ask our- 
selves, after the 
first suffering how 
we can turn it into 


Right—One of them is 
Evelyn and the other 
is Estelle Simpson 
but we can’t tell you 
which is which and 
we believe their own 
mother has _ trouble 
telling them apart 
sometimes. This pic- 
ture was sent in by 
B. D. Clippard, Gas- 
ton County, N. C. 


good.—Leigh Hunt. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear. It contains embroid- 
ery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, ‘The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


J 








OUR HOMES 


Caring for Floors 


Vv YOU have a good sized boy in your 
family enlist his help before school 
starts to refinish the floors. 








If they have 


been varnished, they should be swept 





with a soft brush, a mop, or a broom cov- 
ered with a cotton-flannel bag, and then 
rubbed with a cloth or mop slightly mois- 
tened with floor oil or Kerosene. The oil 
gradually dries out of varnish after it 
has been applied to wood, and unless re- 
stored by an occasional rubbing with an 
oiled cloth the varnish becomes exceed- 
ingly hard and brittle. Use only enough 
oil to moisten the cloth or mop. 


In general, varnished floors retain their 
color and luster better if no water is used 
on them, but if very dirty they may be 
wiped with a cloth or mop wrung out of 
warm, soapy water, wiped , 
dry at once, and polished 






‘sete. 


iis Gaitley. 
turdy young progres- 









in by A. O. County, N. C 





are the twin si 








with an oiled cloth or nop. White spots 
made by water and light scratches can 
generally be removed by rubbing with a 
cloth moistened with floor oil, kerosene, 
or furniture polish. 


Waxed floors should be swept with a 
soft brush or mop entirely free from oil. 
Oil softens wax and should never be 
used on it in any way. About once a 
week a waxed floor should be given a 
more thorough cleaning with a cloth 
wrung out of warm, soapy water, or 
moistened with turpentine or gasoline. 
Occasionally after cleaning the entire 
floor may be given a very thin coat of 
wax and polished with a weighted brush 
or woolen cloth. Under moderate use, how- 
ever, a floor needs rewaxing only two 
or three times a year. Applying too 
much wax is a common mistake. Rub 
white spots with a woolen cloth or 
weighted brush, applying a little wax if 
necessary. Keep a slip-on cover on the 
weighted brush when it is not in use. 
ar allow it to come in contact with 
oil, 



















For those gentlemen who prefer 
blondes here is little Miss Jean 
Her twin sister Helen 
will please those who like bru- 
nettes better. They are daughters 
of Mrs. R. T. Gaitley, Edgecombe 












Building castles on 
the sand. These are 
the twin babies of 


Mrs. Albert Horne, 
U. S. N. Hospital, 
Escambia County, 
Florida. 





| DAD IN THE KITCHEN __ | 


+ J 


Snip It With the Kitchen Scissors 


“TPHIS is a lovely big fish you caught, 
Dad, but I simply cannot cut the 
fins off,” remarked Mrs. Grayson. 





“Use the kitchen scissors,” suggested 
Dad, looking up from storing his fishing 
tackle lovingly away in the cupboard on 
the back porch. 

“The kitchen scissors,” answered Mrs. 
Grayson scornfully, “my dear, you are 
’way behind the times. We 
haven’t had a pair since 












longing to 
of Lawrence County. 






immy borrowed them one day to cut 
y 


chicken wire. As the points had already 
been broken off using them to open paint 
cans I didn’t feel as badly as I might 
have.” 


“I judge it’s time we bought a new 
pair,” observed Dad mildly. “And next 
time I suggest that you store them where 
the men of the family can’t get at them. 
In the meantime let me see what I can do 
to help you with that fish.” 


“Both excellent suggestions,” answered 
Mrs. Grayson smilingly. “Scissors are 
useful for so many things in the kitchen 
that I have missed them terribly. I’m al- 
ways wanting them to shred lettuce, cut 
off chicken legs, trim flower stems, cut 
pulled mints apart, or any one of a dozen 
other uses.” 

“We'll buy a good strong pair next 
time we go to town. We'll be careful to 
see that they’re made of good steel be- 
cause cheap scissors and knives are a 
waste of money,” said Dad. “And then 
we'll be careful to use them properly. 
There’s no greater .waste than. using the 






Miss Pearl Elkins of Lawrence 
County, Ala., sent us this at- 
tractive picture of the twin 
sons of Mrs. B. C. Jackson, 
feeding the twin calves be- 
B. Martin, all 


Trammell and Allie Mae Oliver, aged 4 all 
and 2% years, son and daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Oliver, Jr., Not- 
toway County, Va. They 
are holding their 





wrong tool for the wrong job—or do I 
mean the wrong tool for the right job? 
Anyway, you understand. And _ while 
we're on the subject, I promise to keep 
those scissors sharpened for you, too.” 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Grayson, as she 
put the big fish into the pan. 





AGE AND COLOR 


6 ipo: other day I was talking to an 
elderly lady who for the last ten or 
maybe twenty years has worn black 
and dull grays. She was of the old- 
fashioned type. Her two daughters, 
however, were thoroughly up-to- 
date. One evening the elder daugh- 
ter gave her mother a lovely or- © 
ange over-blouse. The old lady 
put it on with secret misgivings, 
yet I think also with a certain 
eagerness. I saw her later wear- 
ing it. She looked fifteen years 
younger. There was nothing in- 
congruous in the orange blouse. 
It did not give too much color. 
It was not glaring. When I com- 
mented on its becomingness, she 
seemed delighted; then she said 
to me in a mysterious way, “It 
is nothing to do with me. It is 
only the blouse. I really look 
just the same. However, I feel 
different.” 





To me she did 
not look just the 
same. She looked 
radiant. She looked 
happy and content- 
ed. I know how she 
felt. When I was 
in a boarding 
school for ten 
years, we wore 
black every day. It 
was enough to chill 
youthful en- 
thusiasms, On Sun- 
days we were al- 
lowed tochange to 





twin sisters, Mary 


and Martha, aged a dark blue. Even 
four months, our aprons were 
black. I suppose 


this was meant to 





Left—They don’t 
do things by 
halves on the 
farm of BB. Lee, 
Johnston County, 
N. C. The pretty 
little girls are 
Julia and Joseph- 
ine, twins, and 
Jack and Jill, the 
calves, are also 
twins. 


be economical. 


Maybe it was to 
prevent us from 
being vain. I look 


back on those years 
with gloom. When 
T hear about the 
good old school 


days,I shrug my 
shoulders and say, 

“Those were not good days. These are 
the good days. 

After leaving school, I thought it was 
right to dress in black, though I had a 
frill or two. More gloomy years fol- 
lowed. Now I wear colors—all the col- 
ors for which my heart sighed in the 
days of my youth. I feel happier. Can 
any woman say that clothes have nothing 
to do with it? My sense of color was 
starved. I am trying to make up for 
the time when black and dark blue were 
the order of my day. I have such 4 
craving for color now that I even fee/ 
I must type on a blue or purple ribbon 
—no black typewriter. ribbon for me. 


People, especially women and children, 
do feel happy and unhappy, jolly or de- 
pressed, according to the clothes they 
wear. There is a psychology of clothes 


We cannot help ourselves. 


Not only are we influenced by the 
clothes we wear, but by the very wall 
paper of our rooms, by the colors of our 
Why should we not 
When we see the blue, blue sky 


rugs and furniture. 


be so? 
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we feel better than if the skies are gray. 

It makes a person feel older to be 
somberly dressed. I believe, also, that it 
not only makes a person feel old but 
that she gets old quicker. Why allow our- 
selves to be robbed of ten or twenty 
years because we will not dress as we 
choose? Thank goodness, most people 
do dress as they choose now, but there 
are exceptions—timid persons still afraid 
to be natural. The elderly not only look 
more sprightly, they are. We no longer 


retire at forty and sit with folded hands. ° 


Middle-aged women are more efficient 
now, they use their vast experience, they 
fill a place in the world, they are not put 
on a shelf. They chum and play with 
their children. It is not just a “touch of 
color,” because they are forty. The whole 
dress can be an exquisite color, a suit- 
able color. It has been discovered that 
middle aged and elderly women look best 
in colors. They feel better, too. Eman- 
cipation is a glorious thing, even the 
emancipation of dress and bright colors. 


MRS. NESTOR NOEL. 





FAMILY OUTINGS PAY IN 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


UTUMN outings or trips are often 

more enjoyable than those during 
the hot summer. It is possible to get in 
a few vacation trips for the family too 
busy to do anything in August but hard 
work. Really it is often more enjoyable 
to go on a fairly cool day than a hot one. 


Perhaps a fishing trip can be planned. 
Get two or three families and start tak- 
ing advantage of the entire day. Very 
few eatables except bread need be car- 
ried as the fish can be caught and fried 
on the shore. Of course, seasoning and 
cooking utensils are needed. When lit- 
tle lunch is taken it is easier for the 
women and more enjoyable. 


An all-day visit to some friend at a 
distance is agreeable. If you do not wish 
to take your friends unawares, stop on 
your way and buy a few loaves of bread, 
some beefsteak and a little fruit to sup- 
plement what they have on hand. Better 
yet make your plans a few days ahead 
and write to find whether the day chosen 
is convenient. 


Most children enjoy a trip to their 








nearest city with a good dinner at the 
hotel or restaurant. Take them to see 
the stores, the factories and other attrac- 
tions. If you have time you can take 
them to a picture show. 


Even a long drive through the country 
is pleasant. Every Saturday afternoon 
should have some special delight to 
which the boys and girls can look for- 
ward. After a strenuous week, they are 
entitled to a half-holiday or pleasure of 
some kind. MRS. W. H. HARRISON. 


I 


| HOBBIES FOR HOUSEWIVES | 


LANNING her housework so that 

she has some time for a hobby, will 
help a woman to make herself and her 
family happier. 








The hobby may be drawing, painting, 
sewing, or interior decoration, for all have 
many applications in the average home, 
and when they are considered as a hobby 
instead of as a task they become much 
more interesting. Nature study and read- 
ing, for example, may be made particu- 
larly fascinating when children share in 
them. Gardening provides a chance to 
be out-of-doors, and it may yield attrac- 
tive flowers for the house or food for the 
table as well. Even accounting may be- 
come a hobby for a woman who likes to 
juggle figures or is fond of buying. 





| HOW MANY CAN YOU if 
ANSWER? | 


HO pays for the bride’s bouquet? 


2.In what poem does the following 
line occur? Give the author. “It takes a 
heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home.” 


3. What woman started the present style 
of bobbed hair? 


4. When is St. Patrick’s Day? 

5. Where did apricots originally come from? 

6. What is a depilatory? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1, The real article, originally made in Eng- 
land, was made with plums, and while in this 
country we have substituted raisins, cur- 
rants, and citron for plum, this dessert is 
still known hy the old name, 

2. Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney. 

3. Hardened linseed oil, gum, and cork. 

4. One pound of cheese equals in protein 
two pounds of beef. 


5. One, Chief Justice Taft. 


6. A concentrated solution of sodium sili- 
cate used for preserving eggs. 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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2300—Looking Slim.—Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

3110—Exceedingly Modish.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3%6 requires 3 
yards of #-inch material with % yard 
of 40-inch contrasting. 

3100—Smartly Simple.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 34 yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 
36-inch lining. 





251—Attractive Apron.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

3109—For the Smart Junior.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of %-inch material with 
& yard of 32-inch contrasting, 

2954—Raglan Sleeves.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
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Less Feed 
More Profit 


There’s the story of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Egg Mash in six words. It goes 
farther because it’s chock-full of 
just the things hens must have to lay 
regularly. You use less feed—you make 
more money. These are facts demon- 
strated every month by some of the 
most successful poultry raisers in the 
country. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is the 
economical feed because it contains a 
generous quantity of pure, fresh oat- 
meal—a wonderfully efficient sub- 
stance; to this are added the essential 
ingredients, including minerals and 
proteins, that a hen must have to make 
eggs. And it contains Cod Liver Meal 
—just the right amount to keep the 
hen’s organs toned-up for steady pro- 
duction. Buy Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
now—this week—and prepare your 
flock for the most profitable winter 
you’ve ever enjoyed. See the Quaker 
Dealer in your neighborhood. 


Qual 
FUL-O-PEP 


EGG MASH 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


YIM MAAMAaAaA ss, 

























Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 











BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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“For the FIVE 
beauty points 
many women 
overlook 








Handtest thing 
in the house”’ 


Satd 2000 women 


““VasELINE’ Petroleum Jelly helps 
you make the most of these five points. 
(Contributed by beautiful women 
everywhere, by beauty editors, and 
by stage vi 


For scalp and hair—To dress hair and make 
it shiny, dampen slightly, spread a tiny bit 
of ‘'Vaseline’’ Jelly over the palms of the 
hands, and apply to the hair. Then brush 
briskly. To treat the scalp, part the hair, 
lock by lock, massage the scalp at the part 
with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly on the finger tips. 
Leave on over night, then shampoo. 


To shape the eyebrows— Apply a bit of 
*“Vasoline’’ Jelly with the finger tip and shape 
with an eyebrow brush. 


To encourage the eyelashes — Apply 
Vaseline’ Jelly with a tiny brush and 
leave on over night. 


For chapped lips and skin — Apply to the 
lips several times a day. ional thin layer 
over chapped skin and leave on all night. 


To beautify hands—If the hands are rough 
and cracked massage with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
and wear soft silk or cotton gloves over 
night. If the hands are grimy oe house- 
work on parenting, cleanse with ‘Vaseline’ 
Jelly and wash with a non-irritating soap. 
If the grime has got into the cracks of the 
hands, leave the ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly on over 
night and wear gloves. This treatment makes 
the hands soft, and keeps the cuticle of the 
nails firm and unbroken. 


**Vaseline’’ Jelly is so good for these 
beauty uses not only because it ¢s 
ure and safe, but because it is an 
ideal emollient. Keep a special jar 
for toilet use. At all druggists. And 
remember when you buy that the 
trademark *‘Vaseline’’ on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cons'd. Send for booklet of 
uses. Address Dept. Pr. 9-27. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
17 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 














JOYOUS DAYS AT CAMP 
LEACH 


APPY were the 4-H Club girls of 
Martin County, North Carolina, on 
Tuesday morning June 7, as they waited 
for the trucks which arrived on sched- 
uled time in spite of the downpour of 
rain. Each member wore a smile as she 
boarded the truck with her baggage. The 
number increased at each stop until there 
were 26 happy girls when we arrived at 
Camp Leach, which is located on the 
Pamlico River near Washington, North 
Carolina. 


—_——o—, 





When we arrived at camp everyone 
was hungry, and the nice lunch of sand- 
wiches and chicken was welcomed by all 
the girls. 


Everything was done on_ scheduled 
time. There was a certain time to work, 
a time to rest, and, best of all, a time to 
play. The trip was a benefit as well as a 
pleasure to the girls. Our demonstra- 
tions in food preparation were very in- 
teresting, and Miss Anna Trentham, our 
camp director, and Miss Lois Rainwater 
of Jackson, N. C., made the methods so 
clear that I think all the girls will have 
success when they try the various re- 
cipes. 

We learned to make pine needle bas- 
kets, a scarf, using the method of tying 
and dyeing, and several other useful arti- 
cles which everybody. enjoyed making. 
Three afternoons of the week we were 
instructed in nature study. We studied 
the different kinds of trees, how they 
get their food and water, why some trees 
grow taller than others, and how to dis- 
tinguish one kind of tree from another. 
Our recreation exercises were conducted 
by Mesdames T. B. Brandon and Jimmie 
Harrison of Williamston, N. C. Swim- 
ing was practiced more than any other 
form of recreation, but the games were 
enjoyed by everyone. The regular Sun- 
day School lesson was taught by Miss 
Trentham Sunday morning and the Rev- 
erend Richard Bagby of Washington, N. 
C., made a splendid talk Sunday after- 
noon. 


What I learned in club work enabled 
me to earn enough money to go to camp, 
so come on, girls, don’t hesitate. 

EMMA HURST. 

Martin County, N. C. 





| “HOW I WAS IMPROVED” | 


+ 





AM “Hazel’s Room.” I had only two 

outside walls, the other two were only 
two-by-fours separating me, so to speak, 
from the rest of the large upstairs space, 
when my mistress made up her mind to 
enter the Room Improvement Contest and 
make me into the pretty little room I am 
today. 

My mistress decided to plaster my 
walls so that I would be warm and cozy 
for the winter evenings when she uses 
me as a study. First, the laths were 
bought. Then Hazel and her mother 
lathed the walls and her father lathed 
the ceiling. By doing this work them- 
selves they cut down the cost. The plas- 
ter was bought and sand was hauled 
from the banks of the little stream that 
runs by the house. Then I was ready 
for the plasterers. Quite a bit of trouble 
was experienced in trying to get them 
but early one bright morning they came 
and by the time the day was nearing to 
a close I began to take form. As there 
were many people interested in me I had 
a number of visitors that day. 


The next day the men came and put on 








cid finishing touches. My mistress de- 


cided she wanted the sand finish because 
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‘t would look better than the hard white 
finish which glistens so and makes it hard 
for the eyes. 


After I was dry enough my mistress 
decided to paint inside. All the furni- 
ture had to be washed in lye water and 
the old paint removed and then it all had 
to be sandpapered. 


An old bookcase was made into a com- 
bination bookcase and bedside stand by 
sawing off part of the legs to make it a 
suitable height. After this was done a 
cost of white paint was put on. This 
white paint was used on all the furniture. 
Two other coats of pale ivory were 
put on. After having finished the 
bedside stand, the dresser, bed, straight 
chair, and rocking chair my mistress 
decided she needed a desk. She took an 
old washstand, removed the bottom and 
the rack, then put it through the same 
process as all the other furniture had un- 
dergone. This made an excellent desk. 


My mistress picked berries to pay for 
the cost of the paint. She also bought 
material and her mother helped her make 
a new mattress cover. 


My mistress had already made cur- 
tains; they were hemstitched and had a 
crocheted edge. 


All of the furniture had casters except 
the bedside stand and it did not need any 
as it was so small, so rubber silencers 
were used on it. 


My floor was stained “natural” and 
then varnished. After it was dry all the 
furniture was brought in. My mistress 
had also sand-papered and varnished her 
cedar chest. 

Three and a half yards of wide un- 
bleached sheeting was bought and di- 
vided into bedspread, throw, table run- 
ner and dresser scarf. These were then 
stamped and embroidered. 


Many other small improvements were 
made but I am stating only the most 
important. As I look myself over I feel 
well pleased with my appearance and am 
very proud to be called “Hazel’s Room.” 





THE COST WHAT IT MIGHT 
en ee $ 1.65 HAVE COST 
oS Oe er 6.50 COOGEE sc2sess xe $ 1.65 
DINGO ss acs anenae 3.00 WIGKLOS o06cri00d 6.50 
Plasterers ...... 16.00 AGED vs neccvasndan 3.00 
RON oli taae tn 8.50 Plasterers ...... 16.00 
Sheeting ........ 1.37 BMG cvucceussce 8.50 
Embroidery cot- ne. Wee 4.50 

SOM ccsccsvesace Bedroom set.... 15.00 
a -28 ERUEREEO  cccccce 6.28 
Mattress mate- Mattress re-cov- 

Me aie eaksaess 2.16 OOM cccsdeasecs 7.50 

Watel. oc acesas $39.39 Total. ..o0..e-$68.93 


3y HAZEL TAYLOR. 
Roanoke County, Va. 


The Progressive Farmer 


| MORE SHE LEARNS—BETTER | 
SHE LIKES | 


HE more I learn about club work 

the more I like it. I now have a flock 
of poultry valued at $135 and each year 
I have made a good profit. I have at- 
tended Rappahannock County Short 
Course and every state short course since 
I have been a member. At them I have 
gained a great deal, they have helped me 
to develop the true 4-H, Club spirit and 
the. four-fold of life. There I came un- 
der the influence of fine women and 
men, girls and boys. 


I wonder how I would have spent the 
profitable and pleasant hours or what I 
would be chiefly interested in if I had 
never joined the 4-H Club. I shall con- 
tinue in this work and hope I will be 
able to repay at least a part of what club 
work has done for me. I have gained 
from it more than words can tell. I have 
lost nothing. AMRA KEYSER. 


Rappahannock County, Va. 














| SOMETHING TO MAKE 








A Footstool 


Material—clear pine or poplar 
1 piece 1”x10’x12" for top. 
2 pieces 1”x10"x9” for ends. 
1 piece 1”x2”x4” for cross pieces. 
Fasten together with wooden pegs or screws 





| WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Corstight, 1927, by 


Publishers syndicate 











“TI had a good time five days .his week, 
but the rest of the time I kept my clothes 
clean.” 

“Mary ain’t like other girls. She don’t 
make me feel like my patch is showin’.” 








LD JAYHAWK was the wildest cat 


when first he came along, he was 
as timid as a rat, alert, and scared, and 
strong! I glimpsed him first out by the 
shed, his fur was rough and coarse, his 
eyes gleamed fiercely in his head with 
challenge and with force. He shot a fiery 
look at me then dashed away to hide, 
raced madly up an oaken tree without 
a chart or guide. “That cat is what I 
call a prize,” I told myself that day, “I 
like the ginger in his eyes, I like his 
manly way! If I can tame that mammoth 


X 





Taming Old Jayhawk!—* tui 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


By J. Edw. 


beast I know I’ll have a chum! Hey, 
pussy, here’s a dandy feast, come kitty, 
pussy, come!” 


It took long days, yes weeks, I think, 
before he’d venture nigh to eat a bite 
or take a drink if I was standing by, but 
slowly, slowly, I prevailed until one sum- 
mer day when I approached the rascal 
failed to dodge or dart away. Then things 
went fast, he climbed my knee and rubbed 
against my cheek, as tame a cat as one 
could see, affectionate and meek! His 
case is plain—scared in his youth by 
some gent crude and mean, someone with- 
out a heart in truth, who wore a scowl, 
I ween. The cat, of course, said to him- 
self, “All men I must escape, or I shall 
go upon the shelf perhaps with throat 
agape!”’ “All men”’—so when he came to 
me of course I had a chore to coax him 
up on to my knee, to pet and win him 
o’er! Ding bust the man, he must be 
blind, who frightens cats or boys, who 
shakes their faith in human kind, and 





stuns their hopes and joys. 
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30 Samples 
Free 


See Their Beauty 
Test Their Fast Colors 


Quality—Reasonably Priced 





Peter Pan — the fabrics 
made entirely of combed 
yarns—woven 20 to 30 
threads finer per square 
inch—are made in orig- 
inal, authoritative pat- 
terns of such beauty, in 
colors of such purity and 
richness, and in such a 
variety of weaves, that 
you owe it to yourself to 
see these free samples. 


Priver Par 


Guaranteed Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles and woven checks—every 
one bearing on the selvage the words 
“Guaranteed Fast Color Peter Pan’’—every 
one covered with this 


GUARANTEE 
“ We will replace any sore made 
of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.’’ 


This is a season for cotton prints. Paris enthu- 
siastically sponsors the vogue. At small 
expense you can fill your wardrobe with a 
variety of Peter Pan dresses. Be sure to send 
for the Free Samples today. Then—reliable 
dealers everywhere sell Peter Pan. 

HENRY GLASS & CO. 

50-T White Street, New York 

Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 


i” tiem send me ‘‘The Pete™Pan Sampler of 30 “\e 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 





CI A TR. ivinevacerstevencaceveweeadns eens 
PORES, EAMG eas ecseenceceeecnsvewreteceseewees 
Does he scil Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 
OO. GBR SRR 

















It Pays to Keep 
A Bottle Handy 


A bottle of Gombault’s— 
the old-time horse remedy. 
Have it on hand for use 
when you need it—keep 
your horses working. Used 

‘or 48 years for abscess, cuts, 
spavin, capped hock, curb, 
fistula, quittor and other 
etepanes, sence no scars— 
no blemis ¢ your drug- 
gist, $2.00 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
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| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES _ | 
| 
| 





Take Inventory of Your Child’s 
Health Before School Begins 


F YOU have any children that will 

enter school next fall, better look 
them over. Take an inventory of their 
good points and shortcomings. 

In what condition 
are their teeth? 
Have the dentist see 
if they are in good 
shape. If there is 
any trouble with the 
teeth, this trouble 
will increase as the 
days go by. It will 
never improve with- 
out the aid of a 
dentist. There is’ 
nothing that will interfere with the 
school child more than aching teeth. 

See about your child’s eyes and hear- 
ing. This is important, for on this al- 
most wholly depends the progress of the 
child in school. It must be able to see 
the blackboard and it must be able to 
hear the teacher and other pupils dis- 
tinctly. 

Sce that its tonsils are healthy. En- 
larged or decayed tonsils take all the pep 
away from the child and leaves it list- 
less and stupid. 

When a child enters school, a new life 
opens up to it. It must be at its best. 
It must see well, hear well, and 
sit right. There must not be humped 
shoulders or twisted spinal columns. 


The child must have good fitting shoes. 
This is most important. Misshaped and 
painful feet can often be traced back to 
poorly fitting shoes worn in childhood. 


We send our children to school and 
expect them to make good. It is up to 
the parents to see that everything physic- 
ally possible is done for them. Sending 
a handicapped child to school is a crime. 
If it lags behind from some physical 
defect, it becomes the butt of other 
scholars, its teacher loses interest in it, 
and, in a short time, living and trying to 
learn in this adverse atmosphere, it is 
ruined for life. 

The American Child Health Associa- 
tion has gathered the following figures: 
Out of 22,000,000 school children exam- 
ined, 15,000,000 were found with defects 
that should have been corrected before 
school life began. 


Somebody fell down on his job. Some- 
one blundered. Don’t let’s be guilty of 
this mistake. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


RIB Not Made Rat-proof.—When 
our crib was built it was not made 
rat-proof and we lose a lot of grain every 
year by rats. .They are so shy of traps 
and poison that only rat-proof buildings 
can keep them out. It will pay anyone 
to build rat-proof buildings. J. E. P. 
Soda Poisoned Pullets—A patch of 
sweet corn to which chickens had access 
was given a dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Because the nitrate was not hoed in as it 
should have been, some of my best pul- 
lets ate some of it and died of poisoning. 
The pullets lost were worth more than 
all the sweet corn the patch produced. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 


Drying House for Sweet Potatoes.— 
One great mistake we made was trying 
to keep sweet potatoes without a kiln- 
drying house. We always raise lots of 
potatoes, but lose lots of them. 





DR. REGISTER 








Some | 
years we would have potatoes to eat up | 
to Christmas time and have to buy our | 
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SANTEED IN EVERY RES 


SUALITY AND ADSOLY 
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er personal guarantée 
of perfect satisfaction 


When you buy your next can of Snow King Baking Powder, 
read the printed guarantee that comes inside the can. 

Notice particularly that it is signed in person by Mrs. Louise 
P. Lillard, President of the Company. She herself tells you 
that unless you are wholly satisfied in every particular you can 
return the can to your grocer, and he will willingly give back 
your money. 

It is because Mrs. Lillard is thoroughly familiar with every 
step in the manufacture of Snow King Baking Powder that she 
signs her own name to this famous guarantee. 

She knows that Snow King is as fine and pure and whole- 
some as any baking powder can be—that it never fails. 

The guarantee is her personal endorsement of each can of 
Snow King that goes forth from the factory — ker personal 
promise to make good if there is the slightest cause for dissat- 
isfaction. 

Try Snow King once and we believe you will go right on 
using it always. 

Write to Mrs. Lillard and she will be delighted to send you a 
copy of a beautiful 44-page cook book containing many of her 
own favorite baking recipes. 









The Snow King Baking Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


"Makers of good baking powder since 1873” 


Wonderful Rag Doll Offer! 


Here is “Snoky,” the big, fat and sassy Snow King 
Doll. Little girls, and even little boys, fall in love 
with “Snoky” on sight. Why not have “Snoky” 
come and live with you? 


Just send 20c in stamps to help cover cost packing 
and mailing and we will mail you this famous Snow 
King doll. “Snoky” is ready-stuffed, beautifully 
sewed; comes in four colors and stands 14 inches 
high. Don't put it off and forget. Send for “Snoky”™ 
today. He will make any little girl or boy mighty 
happy. Mail the coupon today. 














seed potatoes in the spring. A few times | 


we did save seed but not often. In 1922, 
we decided to build a kiln-drying house. 
That winter we had potatoes to eat and 
sell all winter and sold more than 150 
bushels of seed in 1923. We have had 
potatoes to eat and sell every winter 
since. The house has paid us well. 
W. R. P. 





Fifty years 
of Success 


Every can of Snow King i 
made absolutely moisture- 
proof by a patented glazed- 
sealed process that is exclu- 
sively used on baking powder 
cans by our company. 








The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 
4331 Durham Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 20c. You may send me “Snoky’’— the Snow King Doll. 





Name 





Address 








R. F. D. No. State........ 
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HEAT RADIATING FINS 

The new ALLEN fin construction increases (> 
radiating surfaces 100%, thereby giving large, 
added heating capacity. This greater effi- 
ciency does away with the necessity of a 
bulky, clumsy heater. The heat radiating fins 
strengthen the castings and make possible big 

savings in fuel. Only in the ALLEN do you 

get the great advantages of this improvement. 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 
A patented ALLEN feature 
With its outer doors closed, ALLEN’S resembles a 
piece of beautiful, period furniture. When the doors 
swing open, you have the cheerfulness of dancing flames. 


BURNS WOOD 

Large, double doors and oval firepot permit 
the use of wood. Also burns all other fuels 
with real economy. 

ALLEN’S heats the whole house with cir- 
culating, moist warm-air. Replaces a number 
of stoves and reduces labor. The porcelain, 
Allenamel finish can be quickly dusted and 
polished. 

If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, 
write direct for complete information. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Allen Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
zprese cond me your Booklet—‘Fireside 
cer. 






This Free Book- 
let contains inter- 
esting facts about 
heating. Send for 
it today. 
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hh TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
| YOU MUST SAY | 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” q| 





(hanneldrain 
AN\ROOFING 


i Beware of 
Gets By This Leaking Roofs 


Channel Wall 
Building decay and unsanitary quarters ning proof; rain-proof. A new patented 
lap makes rain water drain off, even if 


for stock follow fast on the heels of 

leaking roofs. Save your farm buildings it gets under edge of lap. No more per- 

with Wheeling Channeldrain, which fect roof drainage exists. 

cannot leak; is easy to put Get these advantages plus 

on and gives long protec- the economy of long life, 
which Channeldrain pro- 


tive service. 
Heavily coated with pure vides. Your dealer has it or 
will get it for you. 


zinc, it is fire-proof, light- 











WHEELING Hinge-Joint Fence 


The best fence that 36 years experience can build—at a fair price to 
you. Heavily coated with pure zinc. How it does resist wear and 
weather! How strong, yet flexible because of the Hinge-Joint, best 
joint known. See Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence at your dealers. Its 
value will impress you. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis 
Branches: St. Louis ft eey Chattanooga oe ae 4 
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3) ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN FAMILY—” 2222 
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> 
Hal Shows Beth Treasure 


fe dae sage fp in his story of ex- 
ploration of a secret passage-way lead- 
ing from the basement of the House of 
the Lone Oak by visitors to the new 
home, Hal listened 
attentively as Beth 
and her new friend 
Juanita Fernandez 
chatted above. “What 
did your brother 
find?” asked the 
strange girl, and it 
seemed to Hal that 
there was veiled ex- 
citement in her voice. 
Beth’s reply was 
careless and flippant 
as she replied, “Dirt mostly. And a lot 
of it on his face and hands. Let’s go 
out doors. Mother, you take Mrs. Fer- 
nandez into the living room. It’s cleaner 
there.” 

Unnoticed, Hal slipped up the base- 
ment stairway, sneaked off to the old 
barn where he brushed the dirt from his 
clothing and at the well washed grime 
from face and hands. Then quite pre- 
sentable he sought Beth and her friend, 
a lively curiosity awakened to see this 
daughter of the woman with a strange 
name and foreign accents. He found 
them in animated conversation. Beth’s 
acquaintance evidently retailing gossip 
of the community. ‘“We come here not 
long before the Old Captain died,” Juan- 
ita was saying, “but we hear much of the 
emystery. Jack Miller could tell, they 
say, but he won’t tell me although I am 
his friend. Perhaps he will tell you,” 
and the strange girl laughed mischiev- 
ously. 

“Ahem,” announced Jack as he strolled 
up, having no desire to appear as eaves- 





JOHN CASE 


| dropping. 


“My brother, Hal,’ introduced Beth. 
“And this is Juanita Fernandez. How 
jolly, Hal, that there will be four of us 
young folks here in this neighborhood.” 

“Glad to know you,” said Hal, clasping 
a warm, brown hand and looking down 
into sparkling, mischievous dark eyes. 
“I overheard you telling Beth about the 
mystery, Miss Fernandez. Goon. That’s 
the most interesting topic we know. Per- 
haps you can help us solve it.” 

“Call me Juanita,” laughed the dark 
girl. “We are to be great friends. I 
know little that you do not know but as 
I have told your sister your new friend, 
Jack, can tell you much. They say there 
is a treasure here and that if you find it 
it is yours. I wish you luck.” 


“We have found friends,” announced 
Hal, “and that is treasure worth com- 
ing for.” 


‘*Prettily said,” cried the girl tossing 
her black curls. “You might be a cour- 
tier of my race. We are Spanish, you 
know. 


We came here to grow grapes as 


on the vine clad hills of my father’s 
land.” 

“No courtier in these clothes,” laughed 
Hal looking down at his overalls. “Come 
again soon, Miss Juanita, when we are 
better prepared for company. Here comes 
the truck with our goods. We must get 
ready to move in.” 

Refusing the neighbor’svaluable proffer 
of help Mother Brown and Beth began 
unpacking and setting things to rights. 
Soon the house began to take on a home- 
like appearance. “I am so glad you 
came,” Mrs. Fernandez repeated effu- 
sively, “for it is good to have women 
here. The old captain he was ’eh, what 
you call it, ‘nuts’? He even drive my 
husband away with his shoot gun. Treas- 
ure? Ha, ha!” 

“Funny old girl,” remarked Hal to 
Beth as they worked about the home. 
“But Juanita is a peach. ‘She has such 
wonderful eyes!’ ”” and Hal began to hum 
a popular song. 

“For some reason she seemed mightily 
interested in what you found in the base- 
ment, Hal,” observed Beth. “I couldn’t 
tell her about the tunnel and there would 
have been no romance explaining that 
my brother went adventuring for gold 
and found a ‘spud.’ But, someway, I 
believe she knew more than she’d told 
me. What do you think, Hal?” 

“Come over here, Sis,” replied Hal in 
a guarded tone. “I have my reasons for 
not wanting mother or dad to know. In 
the tunnel I found where some heavy 
object had been set down in the dust. 
And here’s something I found.” Into 
Beth’s hand Hal dropped a coin, then 
hushed her startled cry. 

(Continued next week) - 


| THE RURAL CO-OPERATOR’S 
CREED 


BELIEVE that no man lives wholly 

to himself; that the whole race in 
general and each community in particu- 
lar is a brotherhood; and that the best 
good of the individual is to be realized 
only through the common good of all. I 
believe that undue conipetition in any 
sphere of life is wasteful; that codpera- 
tion promotes efficiency, true democracy 
and good will. I believe that it is one 
of the greatest needs of life; that it will 
solve many country problems; and that 
its success depends upon a sufficient num- 
ber of men with the codperative mind. 
I believe in working together with my 
fellows in those activities and affairs 
which are common to all; in making each 
business transaction an expression of hu- 
man interest as well as a matter of rea- 
sonable profit; and in giving and de- 
manding a square deal in all the acts of 
life. EDWARD J. RULIFFSON. 
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HAL MEETS JUANITA, THE SPANISH BEAUTY WHO IS TO PLAY A LARGE PART 


IN THE GOLD CHEST MYSTERY. BETH LISTENS. 
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THE FINEST MAMMOTH 


MONEY CAN BUY! 


i, 2, 3, 4 deck 
Gas, oil, coal burning 
600 to 60,000 egg capacity 


Saves Time! 





Saves Labor! 


A few minutes a day is all you need to run an Amer- 


ican. You don’t 


have to cool eggs. Automatic egg- 


turner; all hand labor eliminated. Don’t reverse trays. 
Put the eggs in, turn the crank, and leave it alone. 
Hatches the finest, heaviest, liveliest chicks that ever 


pipped a shell, 
grows! 


Sectional—add to it as business 


Geo. C. Winars, of Oklahoma, writes: ‘‘We did not 
test the eggs at all, paid no attention to the machine 


at all, with the exception of turning eggs, filling 
tanks and moisture pans. 


oil 


These three hatches which 
were all large, ran 96%, 93% and 94% of all eggs set. 


” 


Hatch from your own flocks—cash in on the demand 
for quality chicks—get those pleasant profits from cus- 
tom hatching. We’ll help you. Write for information, 


AMERICAN INGUBATORS, Inc. 
920 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 





AMERICANsuicr INCUBATOR 




























$155,800 


Sales In only 


15 YEARS! 


Retailer Guldner, 
of Pennsylvania, ran 
a livery stable be- 
fore he sold Raw- 
leigh Products, and 
had no selling ex- 
perience, yet in 15 
< years he has = 

$155,800 worth o 
RETAILER AL. GULDNER Rawleigh flavors, 
spices, food products, soaps, toilet prep- 
arations, medicines, and other house- 
hold necessities. - ; ; 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER Retailers with- 
out previous experience make $50 to 
$200 weekly sales the year round in 
every state and province. 32,000,000 
packages sold last year. 

We supply advertising literature and 
tell you just how to build a big business. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
on coupon below for full particulars 






Please tell me how |can make more money 
Name. 

Address 

City. 














W.T. RAWLEIGH CO, De"? <r 











| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 


On the Train. 





EAR Marthy:— 

If me and you was young again, 
Marthy, I’ve found the place I’d want to 
live. You know, Marthy, I ain’t bought 
a bushel of corn or a 
bale of hay, no meat 
and lard, nothin’ 
much but coffee and 
sugar for 30 year or 
more except for them 
few times we didn’t 
make enough. Well, 
I’ve found the place 
now where I would- 
n’t even have to buy 
coffee nor sugar nor 
tobacco nor banan- 
BILL CASPER nas. All them things 

grows right here 











where I’m at. 


All mornin’ we been riding through 
country where I seen the trees was mighty 
thin and the ground was covered with 
bushes as high as your head. Ever now 
and then we’d come to a stretch where 
the trees was bananna trees instead of 
the other kind. Then’s when I got in- 
terested. 

“Looks like they’d cut out that brush 
and give them banannas a chance,” says 
4 to a Mex government man settin’ close 
Ve 

“That brush is worth more than the 
banannas,” says he, polite like. 


“How come?” says I, just as polite. 


| “That’s coffee,” says he. 


“What’s coffee?” says I, not ketchin’ on. 
“That brush you wants cleaned out,” 
says he beginin’ to get nettled. 


“Well I'll be,” says I, stickin’ my head 
out of the window to see and takin’ it 
back a lot quicker as we run in a tunnel 
that looked like it was made for smaller 
trains than ours. But we got through 
and in a minute or so the train stops at 
a little town. 


“The train will stop here 15 minutes 
so as you can see the coffee growin’,” 
says the train fellow comin’ through. 
Well sir, I reckon I was the first one off 
and out into the coffee patch which was 
right there alongside the railroad. 


Can you imagine pickin’ huckleberries 
off bushes as high as your head or high- 
er? Well, that’s about what pickin’ cof- 
fee would be like only the coffee berries 
is larger. Likewise pickin’ coffee would 
be a good job because you don’t have to 
stoop over. 


You remember the green coffee we used 
to buy? Well that’s it. That’s exactly 
the kind they grows here. But they’s a 
funny thing about it. You know one 
side of a coffee kernel or grain is flat. 
Well that’s because they grows in pairs 
and the flat sides is always right up to- 
gether. These two berries with flat sides 
together is covered with a sort of rind 
or meat that is fleshy like a cherry. In 
fact pickin’ coffee would be about like 
pickin’ cherries only they don’t grow three 
together like cherries does. 


This is the finest country I’ve seen 
down here. Just think how it would 
be to live where you could grow your 
own coffee and tobacco and have banan- 
nas in your own back yard. I tell you 
if we had that added to what we got, 
we'd have the finest place in the world. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


fag following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed:— 


New 





Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, tb. ......... $0.2250 $0.1785 $0.1905 $0.1374 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. 08%, 10% Ul A ene 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ...... cae 36S 1.40 2.20 1.27 
Hogs, average, cwt. ......... ase Suan 9.35 11.60 8.12 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. .. 9.75 9.60 8.76 7.43 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ....... 27H% 23% “aa 233 
Butler, CFt0G8, 1D. 660 veacivess AZY II 42 ea 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 2.2... .00. 1.05% 1.041% 74Y, 699 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..... Fe 46 44, 38%, 372 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..... 18.50 19.50 23.00 18.40 











town at once. 
least $12.00a 


Necessary! 


easy, 


aybe you are 
the man. Ifso, you'll earn at 
y right from 
he start and besides I'll 


NoExperience 


to start in this 
money-making busi- 
ness. But 1 roast be sure 


I'll give you everything 
necessary 


that you are a man who likes good clothes and 

knows how to wear them. If you are, let me hear 

from you at once, even if you can give only afew 
addr 








hours a day. Just write nameand ess on 
coupon below and m il to L. £. ASHER, Presi 
BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 833 Adame and Peoria Streets, Chicago 
Name 

AAA 

Town. State. 








ROSSMETAL Galvanized. 


Ross Brooder House 


Near 


cound—no corners for crowding 
—vermin and rat proof. Dia- 





\ Special concession for 
0 order now—write today. 
‘ , ‘h 


Makers of ROSS 
Bins, Feed Grinders, Metal Garages. 




















ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
303 Warder St., Springfield, 
AL Silos, Ensilage Cutters, Cribs, 


meter 12 ft. Combination Ven- 
tilator and stove flue. Glass 
windows. Capacity 500 chicks, 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








of cotton. 
of so many “points on middling.” 


points is 2% cents, etc. 


White Standards: 
IR ogee 125 on 
Strict good middling .............. 100 on 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
PEMA. ccensesanes 
Strict low middling 
eee Ge ono cnscacusesecead 








Strict good ordinary ....cccceseses 300 off 
IAG OPOIMOET «, occvacsascacsaceeses 400 off 
Spotted: 
Ce MAIRIDG <065s cancecsccscensanns 25 on 
A RR tae 25 off 
MiGGlNe occ ccccccce Guaseneecaceuske4 100 off 
Siriet tow middling coccccccccceeses 200 off 
RE: UMNO SN sb cde 6 cincensdaeeas 300 off 
Yellow Tinged: 
Strict good middling.:...........+00+: Even 
rs cave bane 25 off 
OGGSe MRURGUIGE occ cecccccsncecseces 100 off 


length of staple. 





points; 1% inch, 1,100 to 1,200 points. 





Know the Worth of Your Cotton Before You Sell 


N ALL American cotton markets, “middling” white is the standard quality 
For grades above middling the farmer is entitled to a premium 
For white grades below middling or for 
spotted and stained cottons of inferior quality, a deduction is made of -so many 
“points off middling.” A point is 1-100 of a cent; thus 50 points is % cent, 250 


To the farmer who has cotton above middling grade it is important to get 
the full premium of “points on middling” to which he is entitled. To every 
farmer who has cotton below middling grade, it is important that he be not 
docked a greater number of “points off middling” than the market justifies. 

Following are the number of points on and off middling allowed on the New 
Orleans cotton market according to the latest information as we go to press :— 


Length of Staple—The farmer is also entitled to a premium for extra 
At Gastonia, N. C., in the center of the Southern textile 
belt, premiums on various lengths of staple as we go to press are as 
1 inch, 125 points; 1 1-16 inch, 325 points; 1% inch, 550 points; 1 3-16 inch, 800 


UPR ORC TR PE EEe rer ee 200 off 

Strict low middling ......cccccocees 300 off 

Bee OMNES no o5.c605000s0eeevdue 425 off 
L. Y. Stained: 

Ce ERED so cc acgukanseons Wan 100 off 

STING BRIGG sscccescocccsscacann 150 off 

DERE sn ccecancaawanaee<ekhanns 375 off 
Yellow Stained: 

eee URE cc cca eensedeceksbande 200 off 

MACtOe DRUEIIED ci cases cconcensceuse 300 off 

UNIT cid o34n scaececnsesousteaseen 375 off 
Gray: 

RR i to 50 off 

MOTO GHAGGIIM kcdc0cssccsecseccees 100 off 

SEMI Snag ake dianaeekdecaussea ens 150 off 


Blue Stained: 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
EE RE ee ee 





follows: 
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Compare 
the Tires and 
Compare the Prices 


Fisk offers the greatest 
combination of quality 
tires and economy 
prices. Save money on 
every mile you ride with 


FISK TIRES 


Fisk 
Extra Heavy 
Balioon 


The Super-tire for super- 
service. Famous for its extra 
comfort, extra safety and 
extra mileage. The greatest 
heavy duty balloon tire on 
the market. 


The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 


Fisk Premier, of reliable 
quality, made in all sizes 
and types, balloon and 
high pressure. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


plies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
lation. State plainly what edi- 


The above rate 
tion—120,000 
tion you wish ‘te use. 

Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 

slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 
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FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


GEORGIA 
Improved farm cheap. 








Misfortune. 
Lunenburg, Va. 

Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 


J. Dimmette, 





NURSERY STOCK 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


The Progressive Parmer 
FARM MACHINERY 





Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Sehley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach “Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, — pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrw Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., tox 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 





PEO OOO 


SEEDS 


CABBAGE 


New crop Cabbage and Bermuda Onion seeds. Get 
our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 


CLOVER 





—— OOO 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms on terms, in central and eastern part of 
state. D. D. Chamblee, Zebulon, N. C. 


For Sale.—Excellent bargains in property in school 
town of Trinity, Randolph County, five miles from 
High Point. Residence, business, farms, Good terms 
if wanted. Write for information, stating what you 
interested in and amount cash to invest. Bruce 
Craven, Attorney, Trinity, N. C 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Estate lands of Capt. Frank Manning for sale for 
division. 800 acres, 7 miles south of Clio; 232 acres, 
3 miles southwest Clio. home settlements. 
Sale effective by November 15th. Write or see Frank 
Manning, Jr., Clio, 8. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Fine farm for sale, direct from owner. Suitable 
for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, truck or dairying. Nearly 
new bungalow and outbuildings. Fine crop is now 
growing. Bargain for quick buyer. Come to sev it. 
. P. Councill Franklin, Va. 

For Rent or Sale.—Easy terms. 415 acre farm on 
Route 31, near Rawlings, Brunswick County, Va. 
Modern home, good tenant house, necessary outbuild- 
ings. Fresh, fertile lands, suited for tobacco, cotton 
and general farming. Well watered, good pasture. 
Write Bank of Dinwiddie, McKenney, Va. 


Farm for Sale.—1% miles from Chase City, Va. 
154 acres, with well built dwelling houses, one 7-room, 
one 6-room, and one 4-room. Tobacco barns and al! 

nece@sary outbuildings to each house; about 100 acres 
in cultivation. Adapted to grain, cotton, tobacco. 


























rm 1% mi 
Chase City, Va., 100 acres, with well built 7-room 
house; good water; tobacco barns and other out- 
buildings, About 65 acres in cultivation. Land adapt- 
ed to grain, cotton and tobacco. Good laying land to 
both farms. Located in good section and good neigh- 
bors. Prices reasonable. Terms if desired. If in- 
verested write or see O. H. Mull, Box 263, Chase 


Winter legume and pasture seed specialists. Valu- 
able booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, A Ala, 


We guarantee a perfect stand. Free booklet. _Sim- 
ply address Prisinators Early Southern Bur Clover, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


New crop Rosen Rye, dollar seventy-five bushel. 
New crop Tennessee Crimson Clover, $13 bushel. 
Fancy recleaned Red Clover seed, twenty-two fifty 
bushel. All f.o.b. Paris. Don’t write, mai] check. 
Satisfaction or money back. Henry County Farm 
Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 











OATS 
Fulghum Oats.—Choice stock from pedigreed seed. 
Big values, high germination, Shuler & Smoak, Or- 
angeburg, S. C. 








ONIONS 
Yellow Potato Onion sets, $1 peck. Frank Puryear, 
Orange, Va. 








RYE 
meneanee nee Rye, $1.75. 
Chatham, 
Abruzzi, also Piedmont Rye. 
Wytheville, Va 
Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $2 per bushel, E. C. 
Spain, Church Road, Va. 


Abruzzi Rye $1.80, f.0.b. Hickory, N. C. W. P. 
Bowman, Granite Falls, N. C. 

Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.75 on cars Elkin, N. C. 
Highland¥ Orchards, Elkin, N. C. 

For Sale.—Abruzzi new seed Rye, = 50 per bushel. 
Pleasant Garden Farm, Marion, N. 

Abruzzi Rye.—Same Rye, less money. 
prices. H. BR, Mcintosh, Hayesville, N. C 
For Sale.—Pure Abruzzi Rye, $1.65 per bushel, f.0.b. 
Trenton. Miss Ray Swearingen, Trenton, S. C. 


VETCH 





C. A. Thornton, 





G. Hollandsworth, 

















Write for 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tompkins strain. 
May hatched. $1 = each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Katherine Grizzard, North Emporia, Va. 


PEA FOWL 


Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 








Two complete Gin outfits, four stands each. R. RB. 
Womack, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


HARNESS—SADDLES 


Hiarness from factory to consumer. Nat Lieweliyn 
Harness Co., South Boston, Va. 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


“ullets and Cockerels.—White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred and White 
Rocks, Buff and Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons 
anconas, White Wyandottes. McPherson Poultry 
Farms, Mebane, N. C. 


HONEY 


~ New fancy white Comb “Honey; one ten- -pound vail 

$2.50; six $12. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. p 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 

seed, Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Every poultry raiser, small or large, needs our 
Cleansing Coop. Makes clean, healthy and fat chick- 
ens. It’s possible to add 50% in weight in from 8 
to 14 days. Price of plan cut and design by mail, 50c. 
Address all orders to Cleansing Poultry Company, 
119 South Front St., Wilmington, N. C. 

PPDAA PAPAL PIII IIIS OS 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 











leone 








LIME 


Agricultural Lime.—Before buying, write us for 
prices on highest quality lime-marl and pulverized 
limestone. Marlbrook Lime Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Mascot Agricultural Lime and acid phosphate make 
a better soil—the foundation of successful farming. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Big type. Pigs, 12 weeks old, $20. Boars, gilts, 
bred sows. Registered, cholera immuned. Prices 
reasonable for quality. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
Coneord, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 





Wayside 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Senet Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washingt D. C. Honorable methods. 


ROOFING 


Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gies, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
vills. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofling Co., Durham, N. C. 














Registered Durocs.—Sows, gilts, boars and pigs. 
E. A. Hicks, Evington, Va. 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD ae gee ry yeh QUALITY 
AND FEEDING CAPACITY.  CURLES 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





ESSEX 


Regis ~—.. Fssex pigs, $12.50 each. P. C. Matthis, 
Ingold, N. 

Three pair unrelated Big Bone Black Essex pigs 
for sale; $10, $12.50, $15 each, $25 pair. Clayton 
Essex Farm, Ehrhardt, Cc. 

HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire pigs, — eight weeks old, $10 
each. C. E. Jones, Furches > See 
oO. I. Cc. 


Registered O. I. C. pigs; pairs no kin; bred gilts. 
Best blood lines. B. L. Ferguson, Fountain Head, 
Tenn. 























1927 Hairy Vetch, $9 bushel. Frank Puryear, 
Orange, Va. 











PLANTS 


si RAARAAAnes 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
Fall heading — * 50, 1,000, postpaid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, 
Order your Sete aaa Collard plants. Postpaid: 
1,000, 35. 2. Duke Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Fal) heading Cabbage and Collard plants: =" 75, 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. 

















50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard ar $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Good plants, prompt shipment. Cabbage: $1. 1,000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. W. W. Williams, 
Carrsville, Va. 

Fine Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 250, 

r; 500, 75c. $1, 1,000, expressed. BR. O. Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C. 

Cabbage, heading Collard, Tomato plants: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Min- 
eral Springs, . @e 











Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS — 

Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Rye. Write 
for prices and save those dollars. as R. McIntosh, 
Hayesville, N. 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per sees. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Recleaned Fall Seeds.—Abruzzi Rye, $1.85 per 
bushel; Fulghum Oats, 80c per bushel; Red Appler 
Oats, 75c bushel; aH f.0.b. here, check with order. 
All from Coker’s pedigreed strains. The Epting Dis- 
tributing Company, Leesville, S. C. 


~~ POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Fall chicks for winter broilers; leading breeds; rea- 
sonable prices. Write W. H. Chesnett, Greer, S. C. 


























POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland Chinas. G. Hollandsworth, Wythe- 
ville, Va, 


” Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

Pedigreed black Poland China shoats, 3 months old, 
$15. M. H. Hypes, Louisa, Va. 


For purebred Big Boned Poland Chinas and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders —6 breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farm, Lynchburg, 


GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey med heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis 


Wanted. "Wastetioed Guernsey cattle or calves. Give 
description and state price. Pineview Dairy Farm, 
Henderson, N. C 


For Sale.—Registered Guernsey calves, sired by 
May Rose bulls and from high producing dams. C. S. 
McCall, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Registered Guernsey cow, 5 years old, milking 4 
gallons, $170. One grade Guernsey, 5 years old, milk- 
ing 4 gallons, $100. Registered bull calves, 5 months 
old, at $50. J. J. McDaniel, Cornwell, S. 






































~ Collard plants (heading variety): 200, 50c; 500. $1: 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 10,000, $10, express collect. 
KE. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Hea layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





Fresh Georgia grown Cabbage and Collard plants. 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.90; collect: 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4.50, Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage plants ready. Wakefields and Flat Dutch. 
Plant now for good fall cabbage. 500, Tic; 1,000, 
$1.25; over 5,000 at $1. American Plant Co., Alma, 
Georgia. 


Tifton’s Rellable Plants.—Cabbage and _ Collard 
plants now ready. Postpaid: 300, 75c: 500, $1; 1.000, 

} AS Cottect, $1 thousand. ton Potato Co., Inc., 
ton, 


Cabbage Plants.—Six varieties, also true Cabbage 
Collard, guaranteed, $1.50. 1.000; 5,000, $6.50, pre- 
paid. $1 collect. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Va, 


10 Million Cabbage fy Collard Plants.—Special 
Se, 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000,, $4.50; 10, 000, 
$7.50, cash. Prompt shipments, full count guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage plants, Onion and Collard plants. All 
leading varieties now ready, Prices parcel postpaid: 
500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25. By express, any quan- 
tity, $1 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


20 million Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants 
woey for late setting. 50c, 100; = eli 500, $1.25; 

1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Expressed $1.25 thou- 
sand: 10,000, $10. Good plants, La ded: satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants for fall neat 
ing, 10 early and late varieties. 500, 100; 300, 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; mailed prepaid. 
collect f.0.b. | Virginia, $1 thousand, Good plants, 
satisfaction guaran or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 























THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free canaieg, and instructive 
poultry non ane low prices. 
YNE N. SHINN 

Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 

Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, White and Buff 
Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns and assorted, 10c, Lithia 
Spring Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va. 

Chicks. —8,000 weekly. Raise fall broilers, wonder- 
ful profits realized. Pulleta, hens, cocks, cockerels. 
Best quality, lowest prices in years. Folder free. 
Capital al wn Columbia, 8S. C. 


NDSTROM’S 
FAL L CHICK MS ALE 


Now booking orders at exceptional prices 
on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 
condition, and we guarantee 100% live de- 
livery of the same easily-raised QUALITY- 
VITALITY BRED CHICKS as we produce 
during the spring. Prompt shipments. 
Write now for FREE CATALOG. Lind- 
strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 101, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Chicks C.0.d.—100 isarred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $8. Mixed $7. 
Delivery guaranteed. Feeding system raising 95% to 
maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hi-grade Fall Hatched Chicks.—We are now book- 
ing orders for fall chicks. Buy chicks now for high 
priced winter broilers. Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and heavy mixed. Troutville Poultry Farm, 
Inc., Troutville, Va, 




















STRAWBERRY 


CORNISH 





Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred; $5 Pongens; 
postpaid, Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. 


Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy: is per 
1,000, postpaid. Marler Nursery, Dayton, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Mission- 

y, Excelsior, 10 million ready for October and No- 
vember delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. 
Satisfaction and service guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, 
Rald Knob, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. = wr an wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for = Agents 
wanted, Oakland _Nursery Co., Columbia, Tenn. 


Peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12: Pecan $65; 
Strawberries, $3 thousand. Salesmen wanted. Baker 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices ‘Tight. a wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


























Heavy type Dark Cornish. Leading strains. Young 
stock, choice cockerels. H, F. York, Jesup, _Ga. 


LEGHORNS 


For Sale.—500 White Leghorn yearling hens, closely 
culled, $1.25 each; 500 February pullets, ready to lay, 
$1.50 each; 1,000 March and April palicts, $1.25 each. 
Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. a 


Don’t delay. Now is your chance to buy these 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
year o'd hens, pullets, cockerels. at great reduced 
anniversary sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 




















ORPINGTONS 
Purebred Mammoth Buff Orpington cockerels, five 
months old, $2; three for $5. J. E. Batten, Back 
Bay, a. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Spain’s bred-to-lay Barred Rocks; cockerels and pul- 
= Winners and layers. HK. C. Spain, Church 
ra ¢ va. 








Pecan Trees, Fruit Bape a 
et to get prices and valuable facts. 
all planting. Write J. B. 


tals.—Now is the 
Prepare now 
Wight. Cairo, Ga. 


Parks’ 200-egg strain vas Rocks direct. Parks’ 
registered permit PC-5, March cockerels, pullets, 
$225, $2.50. Miss Myrtie Hurt. Gardners, Va. 





JERSEYS 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobaeco.—Write for samples and prices. 
Troutt & Son, Dept. F-3, Hickory, Ky. 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Sucking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Postpaid; guaranteed. Best mellow, dates, 
ted leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50 est 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Fg 


Best Red Leaf, mild — Sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound ‘package smoking, 
$1.10; you ‘oe postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
chewing free. wpreciate business, guarantee satis- 
faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
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PPADAAA A ATS 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


Good ’22 Durant pues or ’25 Ford roadster for 
used Fordson. W. E. Brown, Ashford, N. C, 


“HELP OR SITUATION WANTED» 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 


Wanted.—Position as farm manager. I am man of 
experience; tobacco, grain and livestock a specialty. 
Con a best reference. John R. Crowder, Clarks- 
ville, a 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a r.# job for you. The 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
Tenn. Nashville ‘Auto TRchool, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


























“Want two men or boys of good character, good 
workers, to work on up to date farm; will pay aces 
salary. Equipped with chi and ice 
good neighborhood. Board and lodging with family. 
Good home for good men. Apply to G. E. Robertson, 
Rt. 1, Blackstone, Va. . 


AUCTIONEERS 


Publie Auctioneer.—I sell anything, anywhere. Live- 
stock, farm sales, bankrupt stocks, real estate. Now 
booking fall sales. A. T, Morris, 309 Blandwood Ave., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


eee 




















Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Wanted.—A few grade Jersey heifers, one to two 
years old. Fairview Farm, Rt. 2, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS 


rthorn Cattle.—Cows, heifer and bulls calves. 
mM... View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. 


SHEEP 
Registered Shrophsire sheep. G. Hollandsworth, 
Wytheville, Va. 
Registered Gheeochive buck lambs, 90 to 100, $20: 
ewe lambs and ewes. E. A. Hicks, Evington. Va 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


If you want Holstein or Quernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





























AGENTS WANTED 


OO eee aeeree’ 





Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and asectaina. mo profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB. St. Louis. 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept: 2520, St. Louis. 


Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes, always s!1 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Want $15 a Day?—New way to make quick cas! 
selling fine shirts. Actual samples free. Write Fash - 
ionwear Shirt Co., L-1783 Jackson St., Cincinnati, 0. 











100 feeder steers and heifers, beef grades; 45 grade 
ioc snd Guernsey heifers. W. Hundley, Boycton, 
rginia. 





PET STOCK 
Pigeons.—-Swiss Mondaine and Carneaux, #2. $3 and 
$5 per pair. Eloise Johnson, Fletcher, N. 
DOGS 


English Shepherds, blacks and browns. Clover 
Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Illinois. 














New household + age washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. 
Ove half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa, 


Big profits, steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience neede!. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept, 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 4 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al] uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


For Sale.—My four-year-old blue tick coon hound; 
deposit money anywhere, Day all express. Bob 
Sanderson, C28, Mayfield, » Ky. 


“Registered English Beagles. Males and females. 
Three females bred; priced reasonable for quick sale. 
A. T, Pittard, Buffalo Junction, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BATTERIES 
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Ss work for farmers, teachers and others. Sel! 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—New plan; makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. N” 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real mal- 
ufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madisod 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto givet. 
Introduce finest line Silk Hosiery, guaranteed six 
months. 126 styles, colors. High class proposition. 
New sales plan. No license to pay. Spare time sat- 
isfactory. Samples furnished. Write. Wilknit Hos- 
iery Co., Dept. 4037, Greenfield, Ohio. 











Batteries for farm light plants, radio, and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Fatteries just received. Prompt service from our 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made in 
sizes to fit every make of plant. Generous trade-in 
allowance on your old set. Send for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care for all 
farm light, radio and auto batteries. Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. C€. 


BEAN HARVESTER 








Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 


best Soybean Harvester in the world. Price $100 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying eundhenent, Free catalog 
owing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 

ansas. 





Agents. —$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof), in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery, Guaranteed one yee?. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Milton Mathews, Road 29020, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use an hour for a little spare time? If Sv, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Acs 
dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 83° 
Chicago. 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money, $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
sales; unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you 
with sample case, license and free samples for Ccus- 
tomers. Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. . 
now, Federal Pure Food Co., B2307 Archer, Chicas? 
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September 10, 1927 


If You Haven’t Culled, Do It Now 


It Doesn’t Pay to Feed Non-Laying Birds 


By Dr. B. F. KAUPP 
Head Poultry Depariment, N. C. State College 


OULTRY is like any other business 
—subject to overproduction. When- 
ever everybody goes into production and 
prices go down, then you will see a large 
number going out? 
Then when eggs, 
breeding _ birds, 
chicks, and table 
poultry are in great 
demand, this same 
bunch flocks back 
into the game again. 
The man who stays 
in and breeds up a 
good foundation 
flock is the man who 
makes money. The man who culls rigid- 
ly and keeps only “top notchers” is the 
man who will sell his poultry products 
when everybody wants them. 


Now is the time to cull that farm flock 
rigidly and have a good basic flock from 
which to sell hatching eggs, to hatch 
baby chicks, and ,roduce high priced 
table eggs this winter. 


The Cause of Inferior Birds.—Cull 
birds are due to more than one cause. 
The one great cause is the lack of proper 
selection and breeding and feeding. Other 
causes are too little and unsuitable feed- 
ing, as for example during the growing 
period of the pullet. 


Overcrowding with a lack of proper 
living conditions and a lack of minerals, 
or vitamines or essential proteins are 
among the most fertile causes. Unless 
the pullet has the right living con- 
ditions right! feed and care so that 
she makes proper development and pre- 
pares her body properly for egg pro- 
duction early in the fall she is likely to 
go into the laying house in a chaffy con- 
dition, in other words, a cull. If she does 
not get her development at the right 
time when she is on range she will be 
stunted and never get it. 


Unless the young devloping birds have 





DR. B. F. KAUPP 
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Crop Money 
Invest Wisely 


Money spent for an education 
will bring the largest returns. A 
practical business course at 
KING’S will assure you agree- 
able work, a good salary, and 
splendid chances for promotion. 








ring" Sead time. 
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E. L. LAYFIELD; Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 


o 
Make $150 Weekly 
Auto Given—F ree Sample Case 


AEMOUS man or woman wanted i in 


Send for cat- 


















given producers. Free Sample 
Exclusive territory. Write Toda 


CARNATION COMPANY 


2551 Carnation Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





been kept free of parasites both inside 
and out, while growing, they are likely to 
be more or less stunted. 

Poor housing is a fruitful source of 
disappointment of farm poultry and while 
there have been thousands of modern 
houses put up in the past few years it 
may be said we have hardly made a start. 
Diseases or other causes than parasites 
may affect birds among which is chicken 
pox or sorehead and bronchitis and roup. 
Exposure to drafts and cold rains and a 
house with a wet floor are other causes 
for the making of inferior birds, that is, 
culls. 


Weed Out the Unprofitable Birds.— 


A bird that is no longer profitable or has 
never been profitable is a cull and should 
be removed from the flock. All flocks 
should be gone over at least once a year 
to weed out all birds that are not making 
a profit or are not likely to make a 
profit. Use all such (whether male or 
female) on the table, or sell them for 
food, unless they are diseased. In that 
case they should be destroyed and their 
carcasses burned. 


The labor of culling is not great. The 
birds are shut in the house and either 
caught, or a coop at the trap door may be 
used. Each bird must be handled to de- 
termine its physical fitness to remain in 
the flock. The physical vigor should be 
taken into consideration as evidenced by 
development of the head, neck and body. 


Can Catch Birds With a Hook.— 
If a catching coop is not on hand, use a 
wire hook with which to catch the birds. 
To make a catching hook, secure a long 
piece of heavy wire and bend a hook on 
one end so that this can be hooked around 
the shank and bring the bird to the hand 
without frightening the flock. Laying hens 
are very sensitive to fright. Severe fright 
may cause a temporary falling off in egg 
production and a loss of money. 


Handling Qualities of a Good Layer. 
—The body of a high producing hen is 
wide just behind the base of the wings 
and this width is carried well back to 
the tail. This given plenty of room for 
the massive ovary and for developing 
yolks during the laying period, and for 
the large oviduct and plenty of intestine. 
The narrow bodied hen is a poor layer. 
Between the rear end of the breast bone 
and the pubic or pin bones there should 
be the width of three or more fingers 
breadths, and between the pin bones of 
two or more fingers breadths. 

Yellow Skin Bleaches as Laying 
Goes On.—The normal fat of the 
fowl is yellow. This yellow is a pig- 
ment found in yellow corn, carrots, and 
green feed in general. When the bird 
eats this pigment it is absorbed by the 
bloed from the intestines and she stores 
it in the fat. A high producing hen soon 
bleaches the beak and shanks. In fact 
this bleaching goes on all over the body 
but is seen in these localities easiest. The 
heavier the egg production the greater 
the: bleaching and the whiter the beak 
and shanks will be. This is because the 
hen uses all available supply and draws 
on the fat for yellow pigment to put in 
the developing yolks in the ovary. 


aA 


‘IRE and insects are often close allies 
in the work of destroying trees in 
the forests, says the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A recent study of an area badly 


infested with the western pine beetle, ac- 
cording to forest officers, revealed that 
nearly four times as many trees were 
killed by the depredations of the insect 
in a burned-over tract as were killed in 
the adjacent unburned forest in the last 
two years. 





(21) 951 


Better Light for Home and Farm 


—A Coleman Quick-Lite will give you the abundance of clear, steady 
brilliance that mure than two million families are enjoying. You can have 
better light and plenty of it for any purpose—indoors or out—anytime 
you want it—all at less cost and without bother or work. 


Coleman Quick-Lites are brighter than 
20 old-style oil lamps or lanterns. No 
wicks to trim; no chimneys to wash; no 
daily filling. Make and burn own gas 
from common motor gasoline. Light with 
matches. Safe—can’t spill fuel; can’t be 
filled while lighted. Economical — more 
than 40 hours brilliant service per gallon 


of fuel. Lamp is beautifully designed, an 
ornament in any home. Lantern is sturd- 
ily built to stand long and hard service. 


Dealers everywhere sell Coleman 
Lamps and Lanterns. If you dealer can- 
not supply you, write our nearest office 
and we will see that your wants are 
supplied promptly. Address Dept. PG 22 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. ciscsfom.. Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


Coleman QuickLite 


lamps and Lanterns 

















The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 









ie Low PRICE 
" LF EASY TERMS 
S puEre oun gar a day! Change bh in’ tt 


FREE fimoly pend Prices pan gh el ioe SS See e uervion. 


WITTE ENGI KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Itte Build! AS 
7356 W ie edine PITTSBURGH. PA. 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


for farm tractor 
and steam power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ine. a Rigs, 

Sdgers, Planers, 
Write Dept. Matchers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Win-ton-Saiem, N. C. 
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Own YourOwn Business 
Inexperienced workers, spare time or full time, build 
profitable business with our new plan. Show marvel- 
ous line of actual shoes. Men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, Also durable silk hosiery. We start you by 
furnishing $40 sample outfit. Patented measurement 
system insures perfect fit. Every day pay day. Larger 
variety of styles and sizes than any store. If Dy: want 
a permanent business send for free. book, ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.”’ Write now. Tanners Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., 6209 C. Street, Boston, Mass. 


PEACH 520710 & = 
APPLE JREES.. 


Small or Large Lots by Express, _— ht or a + 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Gra utes. 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. 
TENN. NURSERY 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


| Baby Chicks | 


Fall chicks for Christmas Broilers 
Rocks, Reds, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Profits from these will fill the stockings 

for Santa Claus. Free Circular. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CoO. 
| Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 





























White Leghorns, $9 per 100; Buff - 
Chicks horns, $9 per 100; Barred Rocks 7 
Reds, $10 per 100; W. Rocks, $11 per 100; Light Mixed, 
$8 per 100; Heavy Mixed, $9 per 100. 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Circular free. Special price on 500 
to 1,000 lots. JACOB NIEMOND, 

Box 7, McAlistervilto, Pa. 


CHICKS SHIPPED C.0O.D. 

Send only $1.00 and postman 

the rest after you see ch: 

bred stock selected by expert 
Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery, “362 W. 4th St. Lexington, Ky. 




















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
O. 1G 


0.1. C HOGS ON TIME “ete For 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 58, Salem, Ohio 




















GUERNSEYS 
Running a 
Bovine Marathon! 


Listen to the story of Brilliant Lassie 
—a purebred Guernsey cow. In six years 
of official supervision she produced: 


Enough butter to spread 165,732 
slices of bread. 

Enough milk to furnish one pint of 
milk to every man, woman, and 
child in Nevada—and some extra 
pints for invalids who need rich 
Guernsey milk. 





An average of over 4 gallons of 
milk per day for 2,190 days. 


An average of over 57 pounds of 
butterfat per month for 72 months. 
Ask for 
“THE STORY OF LASSIE’’ 











The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 





HOLSTEINS 


. 1, HOLSTEINS 
> for Size 


“The grea size of 
Holsteins means more salvage 
value, larger calves for veal and 


nen 





ater production of fat and milk. 
These combined factors spell 
profits for the farmer. 


Write Hades gag 


HOLSTEINCAFRIESIAN 


230 Bast Obs Street Chicago, Illinois 











RED POLLS 


PAPI III II 


RED POLL CATTLE TE, MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly 
pur pose, good beef form and high 
milk and butterfat. ReyNoLos- LysRooK FARMS 
CO., Route t, Advance, North Carolina 








Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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Benefits you may be missing 


The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 
priced, standard quality Goodyears. 


There’s one other big factor in low-cost 
tire mileage besides the quality of the tire. 


That’s the cate and attention the tire gets 


after it goes into use. 


If you've been doing business with your 
local Goodyear dealer you know what we 


mean. 


You know he picks out the right size and 
type of tire for your car, lets you see it before 
you buy, mounts it on the rim, filis it with air. 


You know, too, that long after the sale he 
helps you give that tire the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


If you're sending away for tires you are 
missing the benefits of this service. They’re 
worth having, for they cut tire bills down. 


They ate mile-saving results of the famous 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that the user can get all this inbuilt 


value out. 








Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 








Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD 


eecscesessses 





RESPECTFUL 
Mother—“T wouldn’t play the piano after 
your grandfather’s death.” 
Little Ethel—“That will be all right, mother. 
I only intended to use the black keys.” 


EFFICIENCY 


New Office Boy—“TI’ve added those figures 
up 10 times, sir.”’ 

Employer—“Good boy!” 

“And here’s the 10 answers, sir!” 


HER PREFERENCE 


Mrs. Newly Wed, to the Milkman—“I hope 
you keep your cows in the pasture.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, I’m so glad. I’ve heard that pas- 
ture-ized milk is the best.” 


WASTING GAS 
Little George, the garage mascot, was vis- 
iting his aunt. He found the cat in a sunny 
window purring cheerfully. 
“Oh, Auntie, come quick,” said little George, 
“the cat has gone to sleep and left his en- 
gine running.”—Annapolis Log. 


LITERARY 

Social Worker—“‘And what is your name, 
my good man?” 

The Convict—‘‘999.” 

Social Worker—“But that’s not your real 
name, is it?” 

Convict—““Naw. That’s just my pen name.” 
—The Virginia Tech. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


“How was your peach crop this season?” 

“Why, a heavy storm blew down 50 per 
cent of it. And we’d hardly gathered that 
when another wind came along and took down 
the remaining 50 per cent.” 

“Hard luck! Could you do anything with 
them?” 

“Oh, my wife ate one and I ate the other.” 

The American Boy. 


PROFITABLE MIS-SPELLING 


A storekeeper had for some time displayed 
in his window a card inscribed “Fishing 
Tickle.” 

A customer drew the proprietor’s attention 
to the spelling. 

“Hasn’t anyone told you of it before?” he 
asked. 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “but when- 
ever they drop in to tell me they always 
spend something.” 


NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE 

Two farmers met in town a few days after 
a cyclone hit the countryside. 

“Yes, it did quite a bit of damage out our 
way,” said one, reflectively. “By the way, 
Hank, was that new barn of yours injured 
any?” 

The other shifted his wad of chewing to- 
bacco, 

“I can’t say rightly,” he answered, slowly. 
“I ain’t found it yet.”—The Outlook. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| By J. P. ALLEY—Covorient, 1027, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


{ somEBoDY AX ME wuuT | 
MODEL CYAR DE Boss 
DRIVIN' — - WELL-- 
HIT WUZ DAT AR LAS’ 
PROSPEOUS COTTON YEAH; 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dey wouldn’ be so menny folks wrast- 
lin’? wid temptation ef dey wan't alluz 
stoppin’ to pick a fuss wid it! 





S pa rk Plugs 


UCCESSFUL farm 

owners will tell you 
that one of the important 
thingstowatchin engine- 
driven farm equipment 
is spark plugs. 


That’s why two out of 
three farms use Cham- 
pions—known the world 
over as the better spark 
plugs. 

For Champions with 
their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation—their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
makingcleaningeasy—and 
their special analysis elec- 
trodes which do not cor- 
rode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer life; 
and a saving in gas and oil. 


Try Champions in your 
truck, tractor, stationary 
engine or your Own per- 
sonal car and learn why 
the majority of farm own- 
ers as well as millions of 
car owners always buy 
Champions. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors— 
packed in the 
Red Box 


60/ 


g 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for a! 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 





